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NEW TYPE OF 
PLASTER BANDAGE 


unwraps like _ 
magic! 


This IS news! The 
MAJOR is a Plaster 
Bandage that simply 
disintegrates in hot 
water and then unwraps 
like dry gauze! Patented 
and thoroughly tested it 
is now ready for leading, 
progressive hospitals. 
Doctors who have 
wrestled for years with 
cast removals welcome it for their patients’ sake 
as well as their own. No more cutting or sawing 
of casts...no more breaking of expensive in- 
struments! Another important advantage is its 
extreme lightness ... only half the weight of 
ordinary Plaster of Paris bandages. You'd ex- 
pect it would cost more than top grade Plaster 
of Paris, too— but it’s the same. 


Loenomene ste No cast cutting ... just apply hot water of only 136° and unwrap 


@ No use for these 
You've wished many times 
these expensive tools did 


not break — that there was 


Swoon PLASTER BANDAGE 


casts. Learn about MAJOR 
so you'll be ready forthe (U.S. Patent No. 2144675) A product of CHAARD 


doctors’ inquiries about this . lee 
ies Sian ees naitii, LABORATORIES, INC., Lansing, Michigan 


Write for detailed information « THE BURROWS COMPANY 
Exclusive distributors - 325 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 
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WHAT SAFER GUIDE TO 
THE PURCHASE OF ETHER THAN 


SL Yours of Clinical Cyierirnce 


The test of fitness of an ether for sur- 
gical anesthesia lies not in the labora- 
tory alone, but in its ability to carry the 
patient safely through the period of 
anesthesia, and with a minimum of post- 
operative discomfort. Squibb Ether has 
met that test millions of times. 
Squibb Ether is used by surgeons and 
- anesthetists in over 85 per cent of 
American hospitals. It is the only ether 
packaged in patented, copper-lined con- 
tainers as a protection against oxidation 
—the only ether with a background 
of 87 years of satisfactory clinical 


experience. 


For literature address the Anesthetic Division, 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SQUIBB ETHER 
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THE EXCLUSIVE DAVIS & GECK 


Claustro-Thermal Process 








HE extra factor of safety provided by 

Claustro-thermal sterilization derives 
from the sound premise on which it is 
based — that the most logical time to steri- 
lize a suture is after it has been sealed 
within its glass tube. 

Development of the Claustro-thermal 
process, permitting the application of this 
principle to catgut, has long been con- 
sidered a most significant advance in suture 
preparation. Under this method the suture 
tubes are hermetically sealed and then sub- 
jected to intensive heat sterilization. 

This process has withstood the test of 
time and the challenge of compromise pro- 
cedures. Bacteriologists universally agree 


ee 


HEAT STERILIZED 


*& ‘* CLAUSTRO-THERMAL’’, REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


that no method of open or semi-open tube 
sterilization offers comparable security and 
that no technic depending on cotton plugs 
or similar devices affords the protection of 
glass, sealed at all times — before, during 
and after sterilization. 

Additional advantages of Claustro-ther- 
mal sutures are: complete and permanent 
stability . freedom from excess mois- 
ture and other causes of knot slippage or 
depreciation in strength controllable 
flexibility and ease of handling. 

The tubes may be boiled, autoclaved or 
treated by non-boilable technic, as pre- 


ferred, for outer surface asepticization. 
Davis & GECK, INC. 
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O. ke. . — Write for information 


about the A.C.M.I. American made ureteral 
catheters. They are made in America exclu- 
sively of American materials. Nylon, the sen- 
sational new product of DuPont, was selected 
for the woven foundation of thirty-two continu- 
ous threads. Both x-ray and non-x-ray ureteral 
catheters, graduated and non-graduated have 
woven eyes. They are durable. They may be 
boiled or autoclaved. Body acids do not affect 
them. They have increased drainage capac- 
ity. Their cost definitely represents an econ- 
omy. Write for illustrated literature with prices 
and specifications. 








Eye partially woven Woven eye completed 
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FEATURE FOR FEATURE, PROMETHEUS 


IS YOUR BEST FOOD CONVEYOR BUY! 





Compare the features — compare the 
value — you're sure to agree that Pro- 
metheus gives you more for your food 
conveyor dollar. The tray truck illus- 
trated, for example, has thermostatic 
control, individually heated shelves, 
counter-balanced doors, and a separate 
cold compartment — and yet it’s priced 
low! 


Whether it’s a standard model, or 
special requirement, Prometheus has 
the conveyor you want. Write for our 
complete catalog today. 
































21 NINTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


NEW YORK. N. Y.., 


WINDSOR, ONT. 








Visit WINTHROP’S 


ANESTHESIA EXHIBIT 


WINTHROP Medicine and Public Health Building 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ¢ 1940 











Of the numerous factors involved in 
securing satisfactory spinal anesthesia, 
there is one which is principally re- 
sponsible for the duration of the block. 
This is the type of anesthetic agent 
employed. 


Pontocaine hydrochloride produces 
anesthesia that usually lasts for two 
hours or more. 


Novocain produces anesthesia which 
usually lasts about an hour. 


@ 
For prolonged operations 


PONTOCAINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada 
Brand of TETRACAINE 


Para-butyl-aminobenzoyl-dimethyl-amino-ethanol 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Supplied in 1 per cent solution in 
ampules of 2 cc., boxes of 10 and 50. 
Niphanoid (snow-like). This form of Ponto- 
caine hydrochloride resembles finely pow- 
dered snow. It dissolves instantly in a small 
quantity of spinal fluid, saline solution or 

water. 


Supplied in ampules of 10 mg 
and 20 mg., boxes of 10 and 100. 





For operations of average duration 


NOVOCAIN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada 
Brand of PROCAINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


CRYSTALS 


Novocain Crystals are marketed in boxes of 
10 and 100 hermetically sealed ampules con- 
taining 50, 100, 120, 150, 200 or 300 mg. 


ALSO SOLUTION 10% 


Novocain Solution 10% is marketed in boxes 
of 10 and 100 hermetically sealed ampules 
of 2 cc. (200 mg. Novocain). 





Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemisiry of the American Medical Association 
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98 ASSISTANT BUYERS 


as: job of purchasing for a hospital 
is far from an easy one. Whether you 
do it all yourself, or divide the respon- 
sibility among department heads, it 
remains a complex problem. 


It's an axiom of successful administra- 
tion that your assistants should dig out 
and organize the facts on which you 
will base your decisions. This certainly 
applies to your job of buying: What is 
the need? Why? How many? When 
needed? These are questions only you 
and your staff can answer. 


‘\ -IND, 


KNOWN BRANDS 


SOciat? 


HOSPITAL INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 1939-40 





Then come your own decisions: Exactly 
what will best satisfy your requirements? 
What quality or grade? What should be 
the cost? Are prices likely to rise or fall 


soon after you buy? 


98 Assistant Buyers are at your service 
to present the facts that will answer these 
questions. They are the 98 firms listed 
below — leaders in their respective fields 
— ready to act quickly and honestly as 


your Assistant Buyers. Let them help you! 


KNOWN QUALITY 





A. S. Aloe G Company St Mo. Faichney Instrument Corp. Watertown, N. Y. Oxygen Secqeart | G pled Co Chicago, Ill 
American Hospital Supply Corp. Rona Wi. Faultiess Caster Corporation Evansville, Indiana Parke, Davis G Ci Detroit, Michigan 
American Laundry G Machine Co Finnell System, Inc. Elkhart, Indiana Physician's hacord © company Chicago, ~— 
Cincinnati, Ohio J. B. Ford Sales Company Wyandotte, Michigan uritan Compressed Gas Corp. es City, M 
American Radiator G Standard cooiary Corp. The General Cellulose Co., Inc. Garwood, N. J ‘epublic Steel Corporation Cleveland, ‘Ohi 
ttsburgh, Pa. General Electric X-Ray Corp. Chicago, ithnois hoades uf Company _ itadeipiva, Pa 
American Rolling Mill Co. Muddietowe Ohio General Foods Sales Co., Inc. toi York City + Ross, Inc. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
American Sterilizer — Lene: Pa a A. Hall G Son lew York City . B. Saunders Company Philadelphia, Pa 
oo Jacket Compan: Mo. James G Hardy G Co. js cago, Illinois a Mortis Company Madison, Wisconsin 
James L. Angle Furn to” Ludi hag pu Besos Hill-Rom Company a Indiana sCy G Glatz, inc New York City 
Applegate Chemical al ‘Chicago, 1 Hobart Manufacturing Co. Troy, New York . O. Schoedinger Columbus, Ohio 
Armstrong Cork Com Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co Boston: Mass. Schwartz a System Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bard-Parker omen Wr inc: aoe aoan: Hospital Equipment Company New York City Ad Seide! G Sons Chicago, Ilinois 
The Bass:ck Company Bridgeport. —~ Hospital Management Chicago, IIlinois ohn Sexton & Company Chicago, Ilinois 
Becton, Dickinson G& Co. Rutherford, N. Hospital Topics and Buyer Chicago, Illinois The Simmons Company Chicago, Hlinors 
Bruck’s Nurses Outfitting Co., Inc N. Y. tity Huntington Laboratories, Inc. Huntington, Ind inow-White Garment Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis 
The Burdick — Milton, Wisconsin In’ ‘and Bed Company Chicago, IIlinois pring Air Mattress Company Holland, Mich 
Tre Burrows Compan Chicago. Illinois Jameson, Inc. Chicago, Iilinors R. Squibb G Sons Co. New York City 
Carolina Absorbent * Cotton Co. Charlotte, N. C. Jarvis G Jarvis, Inc. Palmer, Mass. §tandard Apparel Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Castle Company, Wilmot Rochester, New York ie & Johnson New Brunswick, N. J Standard Electric Company Springfield, Mass 
Clark Linen Company Chicago, IHinois Judd Co., Inc. New York City tanley Supply Company New York City 
Clay-Adams Co., Inc. New York sed Tetley” Koett Company Covington, Kentucky Lngner Bre. New York City 
Coloate-Palmolive-Peet Co Jersey City, N. J. The Kent ee Inc. Rome, New York Troy Laund z & Machine Co. New York City 
Warren E Collins, Inc. Boston, Mass. Kenwood M Albany, New York U y Carbide Cofipens *. New York Git 
Colson Corporation Elyria, Ohio Lewis hen Company Walpole, Mass der ar Hs Gutt sags wi a ante y 
Crane Company Chicago, Illinois Samuel Lewis Company, Inc. _New York City United States Gutta p oeaece: picts dstand 
gohe! Laboratories Berkeley, California Marvin-Neitzel Corporation Troy, New York S. Hoff pacts ¢ New York Cit 
Davis Company Philadelphia, Pa. Massillon Rubber Company Massillon, Ohio U. loffman Machinery an St. os rH y 
Cents G Geck, Inc Brooklyn, N. Y Meinecke Company New York City Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. St. Louis, 9 
). A Deknatel G Son, inc. Queens Vil., L.I., N.Y. The Mennen Company Newark, New Jersey €. D Williams G Company Philadelphia, Pa 
DePuy Manufacturing Co. Warsaw. indore Midland Chemical Company Dubuque, lowa Wilhams Pivot Sash Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Doehier Metal Furniture k City Modern Hospital Pub! Company Chicago, i Wilson Rubber Company Canton, Ohio 


Co. New Y 
Dunlop Tire G Rubber Co. ——. tow York National Lead Company 
Eicheniaubs’ ttsburgh, Pa. Ohio Chemical G Mfg. Co. 


New York City The Max Wocher G Son Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Zimmer Manufacturing Company Warsaw, Ind 
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WHILE three bloody wars were clam- 
“A | oring for the front page, CORTATE 
elie , made the news in what may prove to be 
the greatest advance in modern medical 
progress. 


CORTATE, Schering’s desoxycorticos- 
terone acetate, is the new synthetic life- 
saving, survival-hormone of the adrenal 
cortex. In the hands of Dr. David Perla 
and his colleagues,’ of Montefiore Hospi- 
tal, N. Y., CORTATE has prevented sur- 
gical shock in a way that is little short of 
miraculous. ‘In all instances the patients 
were strikingly benefited. . . . Condition 
excellent . . . no sign of shock, felt well.” 





























CORTATE is vital routine therapy not 
only for the prevention of surgical shock 
and the speeding of recovery, but also for 
burn shock and for the asthenias follow- 
ing exhaustive diseases. 


Doctors, undoubtedly, will be calling 
for this vital medication. Stock up now 
with CORTATE,* a most important ad- 
dition to Schering’s complete line of 
hormones. 
1Perla, D.; Freiman, D. G.; Sandberg, M., and 
Greenberg, S. S.: Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. & 
Med. 43:397, (Feb.) 1940. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. © 1940, Schering Corp. 


SBCHERING- ¢ PORATION. 


Analysis and Synthesis a Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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An entirely ppl! 
closed vacuum Sa 
transfusion system \*s*": 


under the complete control of a single operator 
















Controlled 
Flow Valve oa 
Tice pyittune —— Constant 
: ' Vacuum Flask 


Two opening lugs insure easy 


All parts are interchangeable 
on this stainless steel valve. 
Constructed on a parabolic 
principle which gives the op- 


opening with the fingers. The 
site for needle-insertion is 
readily apparent. The rubber 
cap is easily removed with 


fingers when you are ready 
to give transfusion. As the 
special rubber cap acts as a 
valve, vacuum is not depend- 
ent on mechanical means. A 
constant high vacuum is as- 
sured in every flask, so there 
is no danger of vacuum giv- 
ing out in the middle of the 
blood withdrawal operation. 


erator accurate control of the 
rate of flow. The larger open- 
ing lessens the tendency for 
blood to clot in the valve. 
Standard luerlok needles are 
used. 





3. ith Oren an, 
Blood ie yechinice® 
by * 






Like Cutter Dextrose Solutions, Cutter Vacuum Transfusion Saftiflasks are 
stocked by strategically located surgical dealers throughout the country. 


CUTTER Laboratories BERKELEY + CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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The Friendly Hospital Journal 


Distributed monthly to every hospital, sanatorium, and allied institution 
in the United States and dependencies 








HOSPITALICS 


Speculation about the “Hospital of the 
Future” is a favorite theme for convention 
papers. A new product for the supply room 
of that mythical institution would seem to 
be a newly discovered “Arctic powder” to 
preserve serums, cool x-ray photographic 
solutions and chill the water in the ice bags. 

It’s colder than ice — a few ounces dis- 
solved in a glass*of water dropped the tem- 
perature about 40 degrees within three min- 
utes without forming ice. 

Under laboratory conditions, it’s claimed, 
the temperature goes as low as 22 degrees 
below zero, where it stays for several hours. 
What’s more important, a pound of the 
chemical can be manufactured for about one 
cent, so Jow cost makes it practical, too. 


+ + 


Anecdote traditionally lampoons the pro- 
fessor for his absent-mindedness, but appar- 
ently nurses, too, in. spite of their traditional 
efficiency, go around in a similar haze of 
gentle preoccupation. The American I[nsti- 
tute of Laundering says the nurse is the 
“forgettingest person” with whom they deal, 
and that the contents of her uniform pockets 
rival those of the small boy, yielding up a 
fine treasure-trove of assorted pens, pencils, 
thermometers, watches and jewelry. 

+ + 

At the national biennial nursing conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia, in May, 10,000 
American nurses pledged President Roosevelt 
their professional aid in event the U. S. be- 
comes involved in a crisis. 
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It's only in fiction and Hollywood that 
The Thin Man is a better imbiber of the 
heady beverages. The latest quod erat dem- 
onstrandum of that is some tests of intoxica- 
tion reported by Dr. Emil Bogen, member of 
the National Safety Council committee. Con- 
centration of alcohol in the blood stream is 
the cause and often the measure of intoxica- 
tion, and fat men usually have a greater 
blood volume than the "'string bean" type. 

+ + 


A celebration was held recently for the 
90th anniversary of the founding of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
which started in Philadelphia with seven stu- 
dents and a lot of jeers, in the year 1850. 
It was known then as the Female Medical Col- 
lege. When a group of its students first en- 
tered the amphitheater of the Pennsylvania 
hospital to attend clinical lectures with men, 
history has it they were greeted with hisses 
and boos. Since that ungallant day, the 
school has graduated more than 2,000 physi- 
cians. Dr. Chevalier Jackson is current pres- 
ident. 

+ + 

Sherman hospital, of Elgin, Illinois, has a 
dean of patients. Veteran Patient Pask has 
been there since he walked into the hospital 
in 1913, saying "I fell off a scaffold, painting 
a barn. I'm hurt." 

He figured maybe 27 days in the hospital 
would fix him up (it was before group hos- 
pitalization, too) but he's been there 27 years, 
a victim of paralysis. 

One world war has been fought — and 








now another — since Mr. Pask took up resi- 
dence. One of the babies born there that 
year is back as a graduate nurse. 

In March, the town officially observed his 
80th birthday. There was a special cake, 
a nurses’ party at his bedside. The Mayor 
paid him a call and commiserated. 

"Don't kid yourself, brother,’ said Patient 
Pask, "I've got the names of the graduating 
classes from 1913 on, in the fly leaves of 
my Bible. | get up in a wheelchair twice 
a day and go up the hall to sit and see 
what goes on. Don't feel sorry for me. 
I'm having a swell time.” 

+ + 

"All operative cases of election, except 
emergency cases, must have a record of ex- 
amination by two members of the visiting 
staff recommending the operation." 

Dr. Goldwater reports that one of the hos- 
pitals under his supervision has adopted this 
excellent regulation, and recommends that 
others adopt it as a precautionary measure. 

+ + 

It has been a cold season so far, and Flor- 
ida, where old people like to live in the warm 
sun, has had a tough time. Our friend Howard 
Vincent O’Brien in his chatty column, “All 
Things Considered,” reports an old couple 
who tired of shivering in the cold rooms of 
a resort hotel, so they took a room in the 
local hospital, where they were warm and 
comfortable. 

+ + 

The amiable gentlemen who sell you surgi- 
cal supplies often can give you a good bus- 
iness tip, too. Here is a new slant on Hos- 
pital Day, reported in "Surgical Business." A 
hospital needed a diathermy machine, but 
couldn't afford it. The surgical salesman put 
the machine on display in the hospital on 
May 12, with a technician to demonstrate. A 
wealthy visitor liked the treatment, and do- 
nated the machine — good salesmanship. 

+ + 

Chemotherapy marches on to new victories, 
for it is reported that sulfanilamide may pro- 
vide a cure for meningitis. 

+ + 

The auto driver who puts cases in the ac- 
cident-ward is the fellow who thinks he can 
drive better after a few drinks. To put 
another scare into him, Dr. Friedmann, of 
the University of Chicago, has developed a 
saliva test that shows accurately the concen- 
tration of alcohol in the blood. 


10 


We are great people for forming clubs. Put 
a couple of Americans on a desert isle, and 
soon they will organize an association. The 
latest from Philadelphia is a club of people 
who have been successfully treated for TB in 


Jefferson hospital. 
+ + 


Did you notice in the Saturday Evening 
Post recently, some double page ads in color, 
setting forth the case of the doctor for the 
benefit of the delegates to the political con- 
ventions — and also to catch the eye of the 
people at large? It is a barrage in the fight 
of the National Physician's Committee for the 
Extension of Medical Service, against social- 
ized medicine. 

+ + 

Some people in Washington have threat- 
ened to rule that vitamins are foods and can 
be sold in grocery stores. Maybe they'll fig- 
ure that hospitals are just hotels — but what 
will they do with the charity wards? You 
don't find any free rooms in a hotel. 

+ + 


The authorities are saying that mental dis- 
orders are on the increase. Well, it's a crazy 
world, and if you don't believe us, read the 
newspapers. 

+ + 

They tell us that some of the great genius- 
minds of history were afflicted with epilepsy. 
Now, from the University of Michigan, comes 
the theory that people with an allergy are 
smarter. Maybe your hay fever will become 
your best recommendation for a better job. 
We know a fellow who uses it as an excuse to 
go fishing all summer. 

+ + 


Now high blood pressure comes in for an 
indictment as a major health menace. Drs. 
Allen and Adson, from Minnesota, say it 
kills three times as many people as cancer, 
and is not getting as much research attention. 
Best treatment, they say, is rest, recreation 
and a calm, peaceful attitude. How can you 
get that kind of therapy, with business the 
way it is, the war going on, and an election 
coming up? 

+ + 

Stamps to pay doctor and hospital bills is 
the novel idea of a Baltimore physician. He 
wants to extend the food stamp plan so low- 
income people could buy medical service 
stamps, pay the doctor with a collection, and 
have the bank cash them. 
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James P. Van Horn, D. D. 


(See front cover) 


Naat HE Reverend Doctor James P. Van Horn — clergyman, educator, 
hospital executive — in April closed a successful term as head of 
the Iowa Hospital association. Dr. Van Horn occupied the presi- 

dential chair with the ease of long practice. He was once chief executive of 

Upper Iowa university, Fayette, for seven years (1921 to 1928); headed the 

Iowa College Presidents’ association, in 1927-1928 . . . which might be terined, 

after all, as “‘presidenting the presidents.” 


In any case, to complexities of hospital problems in the closeup, Dr. Van 
Horn always can be counted upon to lend the perspective of the “long view.” 
His seasoned judgment in handling administrative affairs has nowhere been 
more evidenced than in aiding Iowa hospitals to organize their Hospital Serv- 
vice, Incorporated. He’s a member of the board. Before becoming Iowa 
H.A. president, he was treasurer. 


His career starts as a small town school teacher. He was born in Iowa 
county on March 14, 1873, the son of Ambrose and Mary E. Van Horn. After 
attending public school at Millersburg, he went on to Iowa Wesleyan, Mt. 
Pleasant, for a time, then became supt. of schools at Monmouth for five years. 
Foreseeing possibilities in further education, he then went back to school 
himself —- Cornell college, Mount Vernon, Ia. (on whose board of trustees he 
has served since 1929). In 1919 he also received his D.D. from Cornell. 
Miss Lulu Davis became Mrs. Van Horn in 1896. For 16 years, the Van Horns 
moved in and out of Methodist parsonages in a number of small Iowa towns. 
He later became district supt. of the Cedar Rapids district. 


As president of Upper Iowa university, Dr. Van Horn first became a 
member of the board of directors at St. Luke’s Methodist hospital, Cedar Rapids. 
Interested and familiar with its problems after six years, he took over super- 
intendency in 1928. 


The small college instructs well in the art of stretching the dollar, says 
this ex-college head. He proved an apt pupil, for when he came to St. Luke’s 
there was a bank debt of $95,000, outstanding building bonds of $250,000, and 
about $30,000 in current bills. The endowment stood at $40,000. All bank 
debts are now settled, there’s a comfortable working balance in current funds, 
the endowment has been increased to $90,000. In addition, the income from 
a $25,000 trust has been established in behalf of needy working women. Bonds 
have been purchased and assigned to trustees, with $164,000 of them now in 
private hands, and plans in view indicate next year will reduce these ‘below 
the point of embarrassment,” the administrator says. Free work runs between 
$25,000 and $30,000 annually, at this 130-bed institution. 


As personal addenda: Dr. Van Horn is always ready to take time out for 
a joke — tells them on himself; wears a Phi Beta Kappa key. In his college 
days, further fraternity jewelry collected included insignia of Beta Theta Pi, 
Sigma Tau Delta, Pi Kappa Delta. He's an A.C. of H.A. member, a Mason, 
and readily tells you he’s a Republican. The two Van Horn children are named 
Walter A. and Marian A. 
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MISSOURI'S MILESTONE 


N APRIL 26, the eyes of the nation 

turned to Columbia, Missouri, where 

a million-dollar institution was dedi- 
cated to the exclusive use of indigent cancer 
sufferers. Missouri — we believe — thus 
takes the lead as the first state to build 
and equip such an institution. May it mark 
a milestone in progress. 

Dr. Ellis Fischel, St. Louis physician for 
whom it is named, dreamed of this towering 
seven-story structure as a step in a state-wide 
plan for cancer control. It was to be equipped 
with all the latest facilities for treatment; 
manned by a staff of specially trained physi- 
cians. It was to provide scientific investi- 
gation into causes and clinical manifesta- 
tions, augmented by diagnostic tumor clinics 
in various larger cities of the state. 

As first chairman of the State Cancer Com- 
mission, Dr. Fischel was able to carry his 
dreams almost to reality. Plans were given 
legislative momentum in 1937. Then, on 
May 14, 1938, he was killed while driving 
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to Jefferson City on commission business. 
Seven months later, the cornerstone was laid 
for this, his memorial. 

Columbia was selected as the ideal site, 
being virtually in the heart of the state. 
The city extended its boundaries to take 
in the 40-acre site and to provide light, 
water, fire protection, etc. The PWA con- 
tributed about 45% of the total cost. 

The hospital provides 85 beds, located on 
the second, third and fourth floors. It is 
a striking-looking building, with modern- 
istic, rectangular architecture specially de- 
signed to permit all outside rooms — an 
arrangement which is not only the most 
pleasant for patients, but believed to be most 
suitable to the changing climate of Mis- 
souri. The two-bed patient rooms have 
southern exposure, and the wards have three 
exposures. All overlook beautifully land- 
scaped grounds. 

Effort has been made to create a bright 
and cheerful atmosphere, with light buff 
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walls, woodwork and venetian blinds in 
green, maroon beds and bed-side tables. The 
white birch doors, finished without stain, 
have attracted considerable attention. How- 
ever, aside from this, the main emphasis was 
on durability and on the ultimate operating 
economy. 

The first floor contains administrative of- 
fices, diagnostic clinic and the high voltage 
x-ray therapy departments. On the fifth 
floor are quarters for residents, the library 
and conference rooms. Operating rooms 
and diagnostic x-ray are on the sixth floor, 
with laboratories on the seventh. 

This institution has a total of 700 milli- 
grams of radium. Laboratory and safe are 
located in the operating room suite. X-ray 
equipment costing $27,717 is available for 
treatment of patients. The National Cancer 
institute has made possible a considerable por- 
tion of the radium supply, which is kept in a 
2,300-pound lead safe, affording a minimum 
of six inches of lead protection in every 
direction. It is located about 10 feet from 
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Emphasis was placed on equipment — not “frills.” 
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the nearest place where one person will be 
stationed for any length of time. 

Such an institution of course has need 
for superficial, intermediate and deep ther- 
apy, and there are available machines for 
all these functions, with actual operating 
kilovoltage range from 60 to 218. Three 
such units were installed in a special wing 
behind the clinic on the first floor. Each 
machine stands in a separate room, which is 
insulated from the next room and the lobby 
of the therapy suite by three-sixteenths of 
an inch of lead. Doors have the same in- 
sulation. Corridor partitions are ten inches 
thick, with about six inches of concrete in 
addition to the lead. Therapy rooms are 
all air-conditioned. 

The hospital is staffed by a full-time 
nucleus, consisting of medical director, radio- 
therapist, surgeon-in-chief, pathologist, part- 
time roentgenologist, dentist and voluntary 
consulting staff of specialists from all over 
the state. The house staff consists of a 
chief resident physician and three assistants. 

Diagnostic follow-up clinics are held twice 
a week. At this time, all new patients are 
examined by at least three members of the 
full time staff, and usually by several mem- 
bers of the consulting staff, as well. Re- 
peated examinations of former patients are 
also made at this time. No therapy is pre- 
scribed without group consultation. It is 
hoped that research funds will be forth- 
coming. 

No patient is admitted by applying at 
the hospital. He must first secure an appli- 
cation blank, which is composed of three 
sections, the first certifying to the indigency 
of the patient, the second giving informa- 
tion on his physical condition by a physician 
appointed by the resident’s county court. 
If the court, in reviewing the application, 
is convinced that the patient is indigent 
and might be suffering from cancer, it asks 
the hospital to make the admission. The 
only charge to the county is $5 per month 
per patient. There is no charge to the pa- 
tient. 

Mr. James L. Rogers, formerly of Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) hospital, is new administrator, 
following the unfortunate death, in May, 
of Harry W. Seekman. Dr. Theodore P. 
Eberhard is medical director and radiothera- 


pist. Dr. Eugene M. Bricker is surgeon-in- 
chief, and Dr. Lauren V. Ackerman, is 
pathologist. 








THE COMMUNITY HOSPITAL AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 


O HOSPITALS and public health 
services in your community stand 
“shoulder to shoulder’ for the bene- 
fit of the public they mutually serve? Or is it 
“cold shoulder to cold shoulder,” as George 
Vincent, former president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, once aptly put it? 
The necessity for sound working relations 
between both these members of the “health 
family’ was sounded by 


care, ‘are sometimes unused a part of the 
time, but considered essential by each institu- 
tion, which is unwilling to share interest in a 
particular group of patients, or public health 
problems, with another agency.” 

There are a number of services in particular, 
in which success depends on continuity and 
cooperation, one, namely, maternity service, 
says the author. Health departments may take 

care of the patient in ante- 





Dr. W. Frank Walker, 
health studies director, 
Commonwealth Fund of 
New York, in a speech 
which stirred up some 
lively discussion at the 
New England Hospital 
association convention in 
Boston, March 7-9. Bet- 
ter team work would im- 
prove health service to the 
community which — sup- 
ports them both, and di- 
minished receipt of large 
gifts makes it desirable, 





Hospitals and public 
health departments, as 
two essential commun- 
ity services, would do 
well to practice better al 
teamwork for reasons 
of economy and effec- 
tive service, says Dr. 
Frank Walker, of the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


partum and postpartum 
periods, while medical 
service is provided either 
by private physicians, 
health department clinics, 
or hospital outpatient 
service. Only in occasion- 
instances does the 
health department con- 
cern itself with delivery. 
Yet “rare indeed is it that 
the hospital has knowl- 
edge of cases under health 
department supervision 
until they come in, in la- 
bor because of some com- 








too, as a matter of econ- 
omy, at this time. 

One way they could well cooperate would 
be to avoid duplication of expensive equipment 
and personnel, according to Dr. Walker. Sev- 
eral years ago, a joint committee of the A.H.A. 
and the American Public Health association 
explored the field to determine what services 
both might operate together, and found that 
in the case of many good working examples, 
diagnostic aids were carried as a joint function. 
He asserts that the bacteriological and chemical 
laboratory service for a community of con- 
siderable size can well be done in a single 
unit, with the result of securing better trained 
personnel offering a higher type of service, 
frequently at lowered cost. X-ray equipment 
which the hospital must have to function is 
another expensive item frequently duplicated 
in whole or part by the health department, all 
of it costly to the community, without com- 
mensurate improvement in character of service. 
Likewise facilities for artificial pneumothorax, 
diagnosis and treatment of syphilis, and dental 
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plication, unless the case 
is carried by the outpatient department. The 
health department frequently knows the pa- 
tient’s plans for delivery and could easily in- 
form the hospital of cases likely to come in, 
either as normal or emergencies. Likewise, it 
would be easy for the hospital to advise the 
other facility of the expected date of discharge 
of mother and new baby, so the field contact 
made in the antepartum period could be re- 
newed without delay.” Similar situations exist, 
it is pointed out, in the care of the tuberculous, 
the diabetics, and frequently the crippled 
child. The health department, says Dr. Walk- 
er, is more likely to establish contact than the 
hospital. 

“True it is that hospital supts. usually have 
enough problems within their walls to take all 
of their attention, but their support comes 
from the community, and it is only through a 
little forethought and planning by all agencies 
that the best community service results, and 
public confidence is built up.” 
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Some Notable Examples 

Such action as suggested is of course carried 
out by some communities, and plaudit is given 
to “possibly the most extensive example”: 
Alameda county, California. Plaudits, too, to 
the “‘occasional medical leader in a field such 
as tuberculosis, pediatrics, syphilis or heart dis- 
ease,” who coordinates the clinical activities in 
his particular field to develop a community 
program making the best use of all available 
facilities, distributing services with regard for 
geographical distribution of the population, 
transportation facilities, etc. Unfortunately, it 
is reported, ‘‘certain outstanding examples in a 
single area do not seem to stimulate imitation.” 

In regions where expense does not warrant 
special hospitals for contagious diseases, com- 
munity hospitals can contribute greatly by mak- 
ing available a few beds for the occasional 
cases of communicable disease which need hos- 
pitalization. And the prompt reporting of 
cases discovered in the hospital to the health 
department will “frequently enlist public aid 
in handling the case, which the hospital is un- 
able to secure alone.” 

A Further Responsibility 

The responsibility of these two services does 
not end merely with their responsibility to each 
other, however, says this authority. They owe 
a debt to the doctor, too, and many are finding 
opportunities for joint action in bringing qual- 
ified men in various fields for staff meetings or 
other occasions, so busy local physicians may 
have the benefit of expert discussion on current 
problems. In a number of instances, the 
health officer, as a regular attendant at hos- 
pital staff meetings, has stimulated a preven- 
tive point of view among staff members, by 
discussion of public health aspects of specific 
cases. 

“Though in some places, harmonious work- 
ing relations between the preventive and cura- 
tive services of the community are brought 
about by making the health officer supt. of the 
hospital, or vice versa (as was the case in 
Spartanburg, S. C.), experience in Sullivan 
county, Tennessee, proved that the health de- 
partment, acting as a separate agency, cooper- 
ated most effectively with community hospi- 
tals in two small cities,” says Dr. Walker. 


The Role of the Hospital Councils 
Hospital councils as sponsored by the 
A.H.A. and American Public Health associa- 
tion have promoted community planning in 
some localities. Where there are but one or 
two hospitals in the vicinity, this is of course 
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too cumbersome, and results must be obtained 
through planned meetings of the health officer 
and hospital supts. 

The working plan depends on finances and 
the community picture. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, hospitals furnished the space for pedia- 
tric clinics, the health department furnished 
the personnel. Sometimes both furnish the 
nursing service, and here, frequently, the 
health department is responsible for records 
and follow-up. Most important is the spirit 
of “get-together.” After that, the details can 
be worked out. 

— —- Ge ener 


School Bells for Hospital Trustees 

“Why not hospital study classes for trustees 
conducted like the mission study classes of 
churches?” queries Charles S. Pitcher, past 
president of the American Protestant Hospital 
association. 

In locations where there are a number of 
hospitals, the trustees, if they liked, could 
unite in conducting group classes, or each 
board might have its own. In the beginning, 
says Mr. Pitcher, hospital books, magazines 
and publications on subjects relating to hos- 
pitals could be used for the reading text, until 
books for specific use are available. 

The major cause of trustees’ failure to per- 
form their duty in an acceptable manner, ac- 
cording to his analysis, may be due to: (1) 
lack of acumen in selecting individuals for ap- 
pointment (2) failure to educate him in the 
correct performance of duties (3) retention on 
the board of those found not to have proper 
“service ideals.” 

The work of each trustee should be fre- 
quently evaluated, he should be admonished 
if found wanting, and if he then fails to meet 
the standards of service, for the good of the 
hospital he should be dropped from the board, 
says this commentator. 

~—— e—--- 


New Kentucky Officers 


Officers elected at the Kentucky State Hos- 
pital association, meeting in Louisville April 
25 and 26 were: President, Paul A. Turner, 
M.D., Kentucky State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Louisville; President-Elect, Arden E. Hard- 
grove, Norton Memorial Infirmary, Louisville; 
First Vice-President, Rhoda Carroll, Pattie A. 
Clay Infirmary, Richmond; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sister M. Michaella, St. Joseph Infirmary, 
Louisville; Secretary and Treasurer, J. T. 
Wheeler, Pewee Valley Sanitarium, Pewee 
Valley. 
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Allegan's New Health Center 


UR hospitals have institutional person- 
ality — for better or for worse. And 
speaking of that intangible, doesn’t 

the new Allegan (Mich.) Health Center look 
just the way a “‘friendly’” hospital should? The 
stately Southern Colonial effect is definitely 
hospitable, and after all, name-origins con- 
sidered, that’s how a hospital should look. 

This new $200,000 institution has been 
open since the first of the year. It is located 
in a quiet section of the city, overlooking the 
Kalamazoo river. Toward its construction, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation gave about $100,- 
000, the PWA granted $83,000, and the re- 
mainder was donated by the city and its neigh- 
boring territories. 

A cheerful, homelike atmosphere is created 
by carefully selected furnishings and the use of 
color. Each room is decorated in a different 
shade — insurance against monotony. The 
furniture is maple and mahogany, with bright 
contrasting upholstery. Venetian blinds at the 
windows are invitingly modern. Each room 
has its own bathroom and lockers. 


On the first floor, the arrangement is some- 
what .different from that in many hospitals, 
with major and minor operating rooms, de- 
livery and labor rooms located here. Operat- 
ing rooms have overhead lights for shadowless 
illumination, individual ventilating systems, 
water aspirators, and viewing cabinets. A 
sterilizing room and doctors’ dressing room 
complete the surgery suite. 


This floor has an isolation section, consisting 


of two rooms and private bath, with separate 
sterilizing equipment, and its own entrance. 

A pleasant feature of the second floor are 
large solariums at each end of the hall, for 
visitors and convalescents. There are six priv- 
ate and three semi-private rooms here, as well 
as two four-bed wards and one of five beds 
for children. The nursery accommodates five 
bassinettes and an incubator. 


The compactness and convenience of the 
basement is a tribute to careful planning. Here 
are the laboratory and x-ray departments, an 
emergency room with ambulance entrance, sev- 
eral small examination rooms, a fracture room 
with its own special table and equipment. The 
staff holds all hospital meetings here, in a com- 
fortable room specially furnished for their con- 
venience. Staff dining rooms, heating plant 
and mechanical room complete the facilities. 





A glimpse of the bright and homelike interior. 
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Columbia University to Offer 
Public Health Degree 

Beginning next year, Columbia university 
will offer specialized training in the public 
health field, in response to the “greatly in- 
creased” demand produced by expanding fed- 
eral, state and local public health activities. 

The degree of Doctor of Public Health, 
which will be offered by the University’s De- 
Lamar Institute of Public Health, has come to 
be recognized by leading universities and pub- 
lic health authorities, and is required increas- 
ingly of applicants for public health posts, 
often by legal regulations, points out Dean 
Willard C. Rappleye, of the Columbia School 
of Medicine. 

To matriculate for the degree at Columbia, 
the student must be a graduate of an approved 
medical school, and must have served an in- 
ternship of at least one year in a recognized 
hospital. In addition, he is required to have 
the degree of Master of Science in Public 
Health or its equivalent, and to have had satis- 
factory experience in full-time health work. 

~ =f 


It Passed the Senate 

The Wagner-George bill for construction 
of hospital facilities, health diagnostic and 
treatment centers, passed the Senate May 30. 
Two amendments were adopted, the one 
assuring that facilities will be made avail- 
able “without discrimination on account of 
race, creed or color.” The other provides 
that the eight appointed members of the 
National Advisory Council shall be selected 
not only from leading medical or scientific 
authorities, but also from osteopathic authori- 
ties ‘who are outstanding in matters pertain- 
ing te hospitals and other public services.” 

fe - 
Dr. Goldwater's New Post 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater has accepted the 
presidency of Associated Hospital Service 
of New York, sponsor of the ‘three cents 
a day” plan. He will continue to serve as 
New York commissioner of hospitals until 
relieved by the mayor. Mr. David H. Mc- 
Alpin Pyle, chairman of the board, and vice 
president of the Associated Hospital Service, 
who has been acting as president, will con- 
tinue as chairman. 

Here’s a resumé of some of the duties 
which have kept Dr. Goldwater busy since 
his graduation from University and Bellevue 
hospital medical college, New York, in 1901: 
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He was supt. of Mount Sinai hospital, 1903- 
1916, director from 1917-1929; commissioner 
of health, New York, 1914-1915, becoming 
consultant in health and hospital adminis- 
tration to the board of estimates in 1916; 
commissioner of the hospitals department 
since 1934; president of the A.H.A., 1908, 
and the American Conference of Hospital 
Service, 1924-1926. 
a os 


Nursing Costs Surveyed 

There is no blanket method for compar- 
ing costs of nursing service and education 
in different institutions. All the individual 
factors involved must be carefully analyzed 
and taken separately into consideration, con- 
cludes the Department of Studies of the 
National League of Nursing Education. The 
group has just concluded a three-year study 
of costs of nursing service and education, 
sponsored by the A.H.A., the National 
League of Nursing Education, and the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association. 

Findings indicated also that student serv- 
ice value varies in different institutions, 
and so invalidates the old method of placing 
a fixed hour value, such as 25c for first year 
students, 35c for second year students, and 
45c for third year students. 

One of the major recommendations of 
the group is that a hospital “7s ethically justi- 
fred in maintaining a school only if it is de- 
sirous and capable of providing an effective 
program of nursing education, and if it can 
secure adequate financial means.” 

oe 
A.H.A. to Contribute Data to 


Defense Program 

The A. H. A., through the Council on 
Government Relations, will compile such 
data on hospital facilities and services as may 
be needed by a national defense program. 
This was one of the decisions made at the 
trustees’ session held in Chicago, June 15. 

‘Official endorsement and continued sup- 
port will be given to the Mead bill, it was 
decided. As you know, this bill appro- 
priates three hundred million dollars for the 
support of public welfare projects on a long- 
term, low-interest-rate loan basis, with one 
hundred million dollars allocated for hospital 
loans. 

A joint advisory committee of the three 
national hospital associations will decide on 
action relative to a suggestion made by Dr. 
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Winford H. Smith that federal legislation 
provide fifty million dollars for voluntary 
hospitals in the national emergency, to carry 
expense of training additional doctors, 
nurses, technicians and other personnel to 
serve military hospitals and the civilian sick. 

Two interesting booklets will shortly be 
available: ‘Manual on Bookkeeping Pro- 
cedures for Small Hospitals,” and a “Manual 
on Specification.” The latter, prepared by the 
Committee on Simplification and Standardi- 
zation of Hospital Furnishings, Supplies and 
Equipment, will be issued in about six weeks. 

The 1940 Award of Merit will go to Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, New York City hospitals 
commissioner, who recently accepted presi- 
dency of the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York. 

A. H. A. membership has had a net in- 
crease of 172 approved institutional members 
since the Toronto convention last year, re- 
ported Membership Chairman Asa S. Bacon. 

— — fe —— 


Hospitals: A Staple Commodity 

As far as some purchases are concerned, 
the war may have induced a state of finan- 
cial jitters in the American pocketbook, but 
in at least four cases, Americans have “dug 
down deep” to over-subscribe to funds for 
local hospitals, say Will, Colsom & Smith, 
of New York. 

While the fighting waxed fiercest, Taun- 





ton, Mass., produced $330,000 for enlarging 
Morton hospital, which was 10% more than 
requested. Lawrence, Mass., and neighbor- 
ing towns “went one better,’ and guaran- 
teed $230,000 or 15% “over the top” for one 
of their local institutions. Amsterdam, N. 
Y., pledged $142,000 toward a $115,000 ob- 
jective. And as France asked for an armis- 
tice, citizens of Manchester, Conn., were 
guaranteeing $190,000 toward enlargement 
of their community hospital. Goal: $175,000. 
———— 


N. Y. Meeting Draws Top 


Attendance 

The really vital need today is not new gov- 
ernment hospital construction but better dis- 
tribution of funds in existing voluntary hos- 
pitals, declared Everett Jones, director of Al- 
bany hospital, at the 16th annual conference of 
the Hospital Association of New York State, 
in Buffalo, May 22-24. Attendance was defi- 
nitely “up” at this fine meeting, with probably 
more hospital representatives present than at 
any previous conclave. 

The specific, questionnaire approach to hos- 
pital problems has frequently been com- 
mended by convention-goers in the past, so 
this year’s meeting featured the method exten- 
sively. A list of more than 150 questions 
brought out, in detail, a wealth of concrete in- 
formation on various phases of hospital inter- 
est, and proved a great attraction. Round 


Looks like the prologue to a mad dash 
for the emergency entrance, doesn't it? 
But it's only good old Oscar, the long- 
suffering Los Angeles dummy, who plays 
"“Mangled Motorist" so applicants trying 
out for jobs as city ambulance drivers 
can demonstrate their prowess at first- 
aid to the injured. 

During civil service examinations, Os- 
car sometimes plays leading man in as 
many as 40 mock smash-hit dramas a 
day. 

It's a tough role — lying long hours 
under a blazing hot sun, waiting to be 
“rescued;'' being loaded in and out of 
an ambulance all day long. Oscar is a 
great success, though. He plays his 
part so realistically he scares passing 
motorists half to death, and causes 
cruising police officers to stop and ask 
questions. 

At present, this martyr to better ac- 
cident service is said to be rapidly suc- 
cumbing to occupational disability — 
loosened inner spring wiring. 
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tables by Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, Dr. 
Robin C. Buerki, Dr. Fraser D. Mooney, John 
H. Hayes, Dr. Walter S. Goodale, and M. Eva 
Dunne were also highly popular. 

Discussion by James A. Hamilton on the 
inclusive rates as practiced at New Haven 
(Conn.) hospital were in his usual lively vein. 
“Why a Practical Nurse?”, by Frederick Mac- 
Curdy, Vanderbilt clinic, New York, gave the 
highlights of a survey made by the Greater 
New York Hospital Association among mem- 
ber hospitals, to determine how they conduct 
their nursing service. It showed that practical 
nurses are contributing to care of convalescents 
and chronics almost entirely, and not the acute- 
ly ill. 

” The business administration sections were 
highly informative. The first, conducted by 
L. M. Arrowsmith, St. John’s hospital, Brook- 
lyn, covered the voluntary hospital and district 
welfare departments, staff organization and 
graduate medical training. The second, on 
Thursday morning, conducted by Dr. Mooney, 
Buffalo General hospital, included the inclu- 
sive rate talk by James Hamilton, and a dis- 
cussion of hospital service plans by C. Rufus 
Rorem. Friday morning’s business manage- 
ment section was presided over by Rev. John 
J. Bingham, of the Catholic Charities, New 
York City. Dewey H. Palmer, formerly of 
Consumers’ Research Bureau, talked on “The 
Value of Research in Hospital Purchasing.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Frederick MacCurdy, 
M.D., New York City; first vice-president, 
Basil C. MacLean, M.D., Rochester; treasurer, 
Austin J. Shoneke, New Rochelle. 

fe 

N.Y.C.'s First Medical Insurance Plan 

The first license to be issued for a medical 
insurance plan in New York City was 
granted April 11 by the state insurance de- 
partment to Associated Health Foundation, 
Inc. This company will insure an individual 
who is not chronically ill against any amount 

of medical and surgical expense necessary, 
for a premium of $18 a year. 
-— f= 
Western Institute Opens August 12 

The western institute for hospital admin- 
istrators holds its second “school session” 
in San Francisco, Aug. 12-23. It is con- 
ducted by the Association of Western Hos- 
pitals, and sponsored by the Western Con- 
ference of the Catholic Hospital association 
and the A.C. of H.A. 
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The Giant of Them All 

X-ray machines seem to be continually 
“growing up, and this one’s the mightiest of 
them all. The current World’s-Most-Power ful 
is now being installed by General Electric in 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, as 
part of a new $500,000 high voltage labora- 
tory. 

Much remains to be learned about the 
biological effect of high voltage x-radiation 
and the dosages required, and among other 
things, the 1,400,000-volt behemoth will be 
used to determine this problem. 

It produces x-radiation roughly equivalent 
to 14 pounds of radium, which would be 
valued at $150,000,000 if purchasable. 

pp 


War Echoes in Frontier Nursing Service 

The effects of the European war are being 
felt even in the remote and rugged moun- 
tain stretches of Kentucky, where a 700- 
mile stretch of country is health-patrolled 
by the Frontier Nursing Service. 

The staff has always been at least 50% 
British, and by the month of May, it had 
lost six of its ablest workers and was in 
“desperate need” of experienced nurses to 
replace them. 

The Service requires a peculiarly hardy 
brand of nurses — they travel mainly by 
horseback, muleback or boat, carrying all 
of their medical equipment in a 40-pound 


saddle bag. 
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Vitamin K's Co-Partners 

it’s well known, at this late day, that Vita- 
min K will stop bleeding, but it is not so 
well known that Vitamin P (found in grape- 
fruit, oranges and Jemons) and Vitamin T 
(egg yolk and some vegetable oils) are 
similarly effective. 

Vitamin P is the discovery of the Hun- 
garian chemist Szent-Gyorgyi, who found that 
sometimes Vitamin C did not cure scurvy 
nor stop the bleeding of scurvy sores. It 
turned out that when Vitamin C was effec- 
tive, it contained an “impurity,” Vitamin P, 
now extracted from the peelings of citrus 
fruits and crystallized. This vitamin not 
only arrests bleeding which is induced by 
nutritional and allergic disorders, but also 
prevents the black and blue spots that follow 
blows and falls. 

The function of Vitamin T is to pave 
the way for formation of blood platelets 
in the bone marrow, which enter the blood 
stream and cause clotting when there is a 
cut or lesion. 


Nimrods: Beware 

Maybe, like us, you don’t encounter bear 
meat often on the menu, but if you ever do, 
remember that bears as well as hogs are subject 
to infection with trichinae. 

Four epidemics of trichinosis from consum- 
ing bruin steaks recently involved 34 persons, 
and caused three deaths in California, reminds 
Modern Medicine (March). 

The chief danger, as with pork, lies in meat 
that is improperly prepared, dried or jerked, 
say Drs. J. C. Greiger and Michael Hobmaier, 
of the University of California. 


Panegyric to Poi 

To the moon-drenched isles of Hawaii came 
the Caucasians with new manners, new cus- 
toms, new foods. Hawaiians have gradually de- 
creased production and use of taro, the starchy 
plant somewhat like potato, from which the na- 
tive poi is made, and now, instead of being 
nutritionally self-sustaining, they are depen- 
dent on outside sources for over half the food 
consumed. Taro is one of the greatest crop 
producers known, the yield, in some cases, two 
to four times per acre that of potatoes. 

Come war or maritime strike, with isolation 
from other countries, and Hawaii may wish 
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she had more extensively cultivated the taro 
crop, says Martha Potgieter, Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, June-July. Be- 
side the advantage of making these picturesque 
islands nutritionally self-sustaining, use of 
more taro would increase the calcium and 
Vitamin B, in deficient native diets. The 
change in Hawaiian diet has been accom- 
panied, too, by an increase in dental caries. 
Taro corms are rich in Vitamin B Complex, 
contain appreciable amounts of Vitamin A, but 
are poor in Vitamin C. Recent tests show that 
they have about three-fourths as much Vita- 
min B, as whole wheat flour. Preliminary 
tests also indicate it to be a good source of 
Vitamin G (flavin). Longworthy and Deuel 
found that the digestibility of taro starch, even 
when eaten in large quantities, is 98.8%. 


News for What It's Worth 

Interesting note on powdered yeast: in- 
jected into 33 mice, spontaneous cancers in 
eight disappeared and did not recur. In 
ten others the cancers were reduced in size. 
In 15, there was either no change, or the 
growths actually increased after treatment 
was discontinued. Drs. Lewisohn, Leuch- 
tenberger and Laszlo, of Mount Sinai hos- 
pital, New York, have no definite theory. 


Pork for Nose Packs 

And here’s a new use for salt pork. As 
a nasal pack, it stops bleeding, keeps well, 
and is superior to the usual pack because 
it is easier to introduce and more confotrt- 
able. This unusual use for the dietary favor- 
ite of the Deep South was outlined by Dr. 
A. J. Cone, Washington University school of 
medicine, St. Louis, at the recent convention 
of the American Laryngological, Rhinologi- 
cal and Otological Society. 

Credit is given to Dr. Lee M. Hurd for 
having introduced the method.  Larding 
pork, the kind used, has the additional ad- 
vantages of being cheap and easily obtained 
for the purpose. 


Oslo Breakfast for Londoners 

Adoption of the “Oslo Breakfast’ is be- 
ing urged upon Londoners, according to the 
News Chronicle. This meal, originating in 
Norway, consists of skim milk, cheese, coarse 
brown bread and raw fruit, costing the grand 
sum total of four cents. Children who par- 
took of it grew heavier and taller, with 
clearer skins than those on normal diet. 
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A Useful Mouthwash for 
the Hospital Patient 


Oral Pentacresol provides secondary amyltricresols 
in a hypertonic aqueous solution containing Ringer 
salts, alcohol, and glycerin. When mixed with three 
parts of water, a pleasant aromatized solution is 
formed which destroys Staphylococcus aureus or 
Streptococcus hemolyticus in less than thirty seconds. 
Used for oral antisepsis as a mouthwash, gargle, or 
spray, Oral Pentacresol relieves the pain of inflam- 
matory states of the oral and nasopharyngeal 
mucous membranes. Its routine use morning and 
night creates a sense of cleanliness that is appre- 
ciated by the patient. It is useful in overcoming un- 
pleasant mouth odors resulting from frequent emesis 
or interdiction of oral feeding. In pints and gallons. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MAKERS OF FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 


URAL PENTACRESOL 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE A. M. A. CONVENTION PLANS 
FOR PREPAREDNESS 


N 1917, when the A.M.A. held its 

convention in New York City, war 

clouds hung heavy along that famous 
skyline. When the group returned for its first 
official convention visit since that time, on 
June 10-14, the menacing cloud-formation had 
gathered on the horizon again. Official ac- 
tion included adoption of an extensive medical 
preparedness program. The sessions were 
jammed with physicians, who turned out 12,- 
864 strong. — exceeding by more than 2,500 
the largest number registered at any previous 
convention. The 91st annual meeting was a 
momentous one, from several angles. 


Dr. Irwin Abell, of Louisville, past presi- 
dent, was named chairman of the preparedness 
committee. Under the program, the more than 
117,000 association members will be asked to 
join a volunteer corps, to be classified and or- 
ganized under the auspices of the county and 
state societies. The medical men will be 
grouped as to suitability of service with army 
and navy, recruiting boards, industry or civil 
life, and in event of war, will be ready for 
prompt mobilization. This plan, it is hoped, 
will sidestep the situation which arose the last 
time, when the civilian population in some 
communities was left without adequate medical 
service. The Journal is now devoting a new 
section to medical preparedness each week. 


At the 15 scientific sections, more than 250 
papers were presented. Dr. Joseph B. DeLee, 
of Chicago, spoke against “‘stream-lined” labor 
for mothers, warning of its dangers. The 
Drs. William F. Petersen, U. of Illinois, and 
H. H. Reese, of the U. of Wisconsin, reporting 
on weather as a factor in mental disease, said 
the cure for the “weather blues” may be pro- 
vided by an efficient air-conditioning system. 
Dr. Milton Friedman, of New York U., told 
how radium would cause birthmarks to shrink. 

Dr. Irvin Abell said about 259% of stomach 
cancer victims, if spotted early enough, can 
live ‘long and comfortably” after their stom- 
achs have been entirely removed, with the in- 
testines taking over digestive duties. A form 
of headache so severe that most of its victims 
attempt suicide may be speedily relieved by 
doses of histamine, according to Dr. Bayard 
T. Horton, of the Mayo clinic. According to 
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Dr. J. Paulonis, of Brooklyn, newly born in- 
fants can well be trained to expect their first 
meals at 8 a.m., instead of rousing at 5 or 6. 


The Committee on Awards commended 
highly the special exhibits on fresh pathology, 
fractures and lame backs. There were 245 
scientific exhibits in all. One of the most im- 
portant demonstrated a method of cleansing 
germ-ridden blood with ultraviolet light. This 
new discovery indicated that a small sample 
of blood may be extracted from the patient, 
exposed to ultra-violet rays for nine to 14 sec- 
onds, and returned to the body, resulting in 
germ destruction in the entire blood stream. 
Either the irradiated blood sample gives out 
secondary ultraviolet beams of its own inside 
the body, or the rays stimulate the blood into 
producing Vitamin C. 


At the close of the sessions, ten tons of 
drugs, foods, medical instruments and other 
supplies left from the exhibits were gathered 
up, to be rushed abroad on the first available 
boat. This generous donation from the 400 
supply firms exhibiting, represented a more 
than $500,000 gift to war relief. 


Modifications approved for the Wagner- 
George federal hospital building legislation in- 
cluded request for a clearer definition of the 
term ‘hospital’ to restrict erection of facilities 
only where needed, and addition of phrase- 
ology to exclude osteopaths from administra- 
tion of the program. 


It is doubtful if any other surgeon in the U. 
S. is more widely known to the medical pro- 
fession throughout the nation than the new 
president-elect, Dr. Frank H. Lahey. He is 
director of surgery at the Lahey clinic, and 
surgeon-in-chief at New England Deaconess 
and New England Baptist hospitals, Boston. 
He graduated from Harvard medical school in 
1904, received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science from Tufts college in 1927. He 
is a regent of the International College of 
Surgeons, Geneva, fellow and member of the 
board of governors of the A.C. of S., a mem- 
ber of the American Surgical association and 
the American Association for the Study of 
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Goiter. During the World War, he served 
as major and also as director of surgery in 
Evacuation Hospital 30. 


Physicians were assured of no immediate 
shortage of narcotics resulting from the war. 
According to estimates by H. C. Anslinger, 
federal marcotics commissioner, there are 
enough in the vaults of the treasury, owned by 
large proprietary medicine companies, to last 
for three years. 


Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten, of New York, 
was inducted into the presidency, succeeding 
Dr. Rock Sleyster, of Wauwatosa, Wis. 


A motion failed to carry that the section on 
Nervous and Mental Diseases go on record as 
endorsing a central neuro-psychiatric institute 


to be established in the Public Health Service to 
carry on research in nervous and mental dis- 
eases, and to have at its disposal funds to be 
allotted to competent groups throughout the 
country approved by a National Neuropsychia- 
tric Advisory council to carry on research 
projects in these diseases. 


Dr. Chevalier Jackson, of Philadelphia, in- 
ternationally known leader in the field of 
otolaryngology, was ill and unable to be pres- 
ent to accept personally the 1940 Distinguished 
Service Medal and Citation bestowed upon 
him by the association. 


According to present prospects, the attend- 
ance figures at the 1941 meeting in Cleveland 
will exceed those for the 1940 meeting. The 
1942 meeting place is Atlantic City, and for 
1943, San Francisco has been selected. 


—— -4fo —___ 


New Jersey H. A. Discusses Pre- 
paid Medical and Hospital Plans 

Are hospital service plans at the crossroads? 
Discussion of this problem was one of the vital 
subjects which occupied New Jerseyans at their 
16th annual hospital convention June 6-8, at 
Atlantic City. According to Dr. Paul Keller, 
medical director, Associated Hospital Service 
of New York, the present demand is for ex- 
pansion to lower income groups with ward 
care, since the ‘‘middle class” approaches sat- 
uration. 

The Medical Society of New Jersey, in or- 
der to meet the demands for prepaid medical 
care among the low-income group, is sponsor- 
ing a plan, an explanation of which was pre- 
sented to the hospital meeting by Dr. Watson 
B. Morris, president. Annual top income to be 
permitted to subscribers would be $1,600, with 
an additional $400 allowed for the first de- 
pendent taken in, and $200 for others, pre- 
payment on monthly premium basis. 

To meet new demands arising from prepaid 
service and the different ‘‘slant’” on hospital 
function in general, there must be a definite 
program of employee training, according to 
Edgar C. Hayhow, supt., Patterson General 
hospital. Support of community chests was 
urged by William Orchard, trustee of Orange 
Memorial hospital, also W. Malcolm McLeod, 
Elizabeth, and Ivor H. Jones, Newark. 

Nursing problems were well covered, 
“Nursing Education and Recreation,” by 
George G. Deaver, M.D., New York, with dis- 
cussion by F. Stanley Howe, and “Factors 
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Relating to Nurse Registration in New Jer- 
sey,” by Bernice Anderson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the State Board of Examiners. “Public 
Health Nursing Aspects of Hospital Social 
Service” were reviewed by Mrs. Ada Higgin- 
botham, Hackensack, and Mary Roberts, Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Other speeches and speakers were: “Use of 
Convalescent Serums in Hospitals,’ William 
Thalhimer, M.D., New York City, with dis- 
cussion by Ellis L. Smith, M.D., Belleville, 
and Joseph R. Morrow, M.D., Ridgewood; 
“The Crux of the Good Hospital,” Joseph C. 
Crane, M.D., Philadelphia, with discussion by 
Charles H. Young, M.D., Montclair. 

Mrs. Sarah Milford, Ridgewood, and Wil- 
liam J. Donnelly, Princeton, contributed to the 
subject ‘““The Medical Record Librarian of To- 
morrow,” and the value of auxiliary workers to 
general hospitals was outlined by Mrs. Charles 
S. Conklin, Hackensack, and Rev. John G. 
Martin, Newark. 

F. Stanley Howe was elected president, and 
other new officers are: O. N. Auer, director, 
Monmouth Memorial hospital, Long Branch, 
N. J., president-elect; Florence P. Burns, supt., 
Somerset hospital, Somerville, vice-president ; 
Thomas J. Golden, Medical Center, Jersey 
City, treasurer; Dr. George O'Hanlon, Medical 
Center, Jersey City, executive secretary. 

of — 


Psychiatric Association Meets 
The 96th annual meeting of the American 
Psychiatric association was held in Cincinnati, 
May 20-24. 
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HODGE PODGE 


By Harry Phibbs 


OR fifty years a good friend of mine 
has been a newspaper editor. His 
editorial work has not been on a big 

metropolitan newspaper with its moving pic- 
ture hurly-burly of frantic, last-second stop- 
ping the presses for a news scoop. He has 
been an editor of country newspapers, the little 
sheets from the little towns where the front 
page is just gossip of the neighborhood. And 
many a big-time fellow in a big-time town 
reads one of these little sheets from back home 
with greater avidity than he scans the big daily 
of the city where he lives, because his roots 
are back in the little town. 


These country newspapers are as homey and 
American as the corner grocery store, or pump- 
kin pie, or the old swimming hole, or corn on 
the cob. And they are the news heralds, the 
printers’ ink, the voice of the press to over 
forty per cent of the population of this wide 
continent. 


My friend, Wright Patterson, has been edit- 
ing the “patent insides” for this American 
press — the inside pages where the foreign 
wars, the national news, the funnies, the fea- 
tures, the fashions, back up the front page 
notes and comment on the church socials, the 
Legion dances, and who’s-getting-married and 
who’s-dead. 

After fifty years of it, he thinks maybe he 
should retire and bring Mrs. Patterson out to 
a little town in California where he could sit 
and smell the printers’ ink from the press of 
the local paper, while she could tend the gar- 
den. But like an old war horse scenting the 
smoke of battle, he shakes his snowy head and 
says maybe there’s another fight to be fought 
before he climbs to his niche on the shelf, 
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maybe there’s yet another job to be done. 

“I would like,” says he, ‘‘to sell Americans 
on America. There have been too many oracles 
telling us what we lack, and what we haven't 
got, and too few telling us what we have and 
what we must hold. And when I go selling 
people on America, I don’t mean the fellows 
in the streets of the big cities, or the people 
who live in crowded apartment houses. I 
mean the people in the little towns and the 
country districts, because there, in my opinion, 
are the real people of America — millions of 
sane, sensible people with more sense and 
worth and backbone to them than most of the 
people who crowd the streets of our cities. 


“Without the small town people there 
wouldn’t be any cities, for the country folk 
use the machines, the devices, that gave the big 
cities their industry. 

“When I get to selling the folks on Amer- 
ica I will sell them on the system that all 
through the years has made America what it 
is. Sure there are mistakes and failures in our 
form of government. Of course we are not as 
well disciplined as under a dictatorship; nat- 
urally incompetent people sometimes get 
elected to office — but that shows the vari- 
ables in human nature, and, most significant, 
the whole history of the country, its advances, 
its high standard of living, its high standard 
of health and its high standard of individual 
freedom stand out like a beacon beside the 
accomplishments of any other country. 


“You hear demagogues talking about ‘shar- 
ing the wealth.’ An examination of the facts 
and figures show how well the wealth is 
shared. For instance, if you took all the 
money that anyone earns over $10,000 a year 
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and distributed it, you would only be able to 
give everyone 50 cents a year. And that 
wouldn’t put many chickens in the pot or 
cars in the garage. 


“This idea of levelling everyone to one 
standard isn’t new. It was advocated in Eng- 
land in the time of Cromwell, when ‘the level- 
lers’ had a brief day and found it didn’t work. 


“It will not work in America because it 
would destroy our most valuable possession — 
the incentive to effort, or as some people call 
it, the profit machine. It is this incentive, this 
hope of gain that makes some men exert their 
brains, and create something of value to every- 
one — and everyone pays them a reward. 

“Without this incentive, Bob Fulton would 
not have worked day and night to invent the 
steamboat or Morse to invent the telegraph. 
Without it, Abe Lincoln would have been sat- 
isfied as a country storekeeper and never 
studied law. Tom Edison would have been 
satisfied to pound a telegraph key and never 
invent the electric light, the phonograph, the 
moving picture. Henry Ford would be a black- 
smith and never bother with mass production 
of automobiles. McCormack wouldn’t have 
made his harvesting machine. The Wright 
brothers would have kept on selling bicycles 
and never invented the airplane. And thou- 
sands of other people would not have sweat 
blood to start the many business concerns that 
give employment in shop, factory, warehouse 
and office to millions of people, making bil- 
lions of machines, devices, appliances and 
goods that add to the comfort of living and 
take the slavery out of work. 


“We are going to have to sell America to 
the Americans. Make them see what they 
have now — the precious heritage that they 
would be willing to shed blood by the river 
to regain if they ever lost. And I would like 
to begin this selling job on the people of the 
little towns and the country places.” 


Pat sat back and shook his white mop of 
hair as his keen eyes challenged an argument 
which I couldn’t and wouldn’t give him, and 
I thought of him as a country boy, getting his 
first job as printer’s devil on a little sheet in 
a little town and working himself up to the 
prestige and position where he can take things 
easy; but scorning the easy chair for a chance 
at another campaign, so that he may pay his 
debt to the democracy that gave him his op- 
portunity for work and service and a sunny 
spot in an orange grove when the battle is won. 
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Circus Day at Bellevue 
At this New York hospital, an annual 
spring event, long-anticipated, long-remem- 
bered, is the visit of the Ringling Brothers 
circus, when clowns and animals and tricks, 





like Aladdin’s carpet, transport small _pa- 
tients right out of the hospital world into the 
magic panoply of the sawdust ring. A per- 
sonal interview goes on here, under direction 
of an able sponsor. 
— —- fe 
Manteno Aftermath 

Thirty claims for a total of more than 
$75,000 have been filed against the state 
of Illinois as a consequence of the typhoid 
fever epidemic at the Manteno state hospital 
last summer. 

Seven were for damage done to farmers’ 
land and cattle by polluted sewerage, and 
the others were filed by employees asking 
to be compensated for having contracted the 


disease. 
—-— fe —__ 


New England's First Institute 

The first institute for hospital adminis- 
trators to be given by the New England States 
is to be held Sept. 2-14 at the Harvard medi- 
cal school, Boston. The A.C. of H.A. spon- 
sors it, also the New England Hospital as- 
sembly, and the Hospital council, of Boston. 
The Harvard medical school, Boston univer- 
sity school of medicine and Tufts college 
medical school are cooperating institutions. 
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Father Schwitalla Honored by 
Silver Jubilee Gift 


A gratifying review of progress was af- 
forded Catholic hospitals at their silver jubi- 
lee held in St. Louis, June 17-21, for which 
the theme was: “Twenty-five Years of Hos- 
pital Activity and Professional Education.” 
More than 2000 nuns from 900 institutions 
of this country and Canada were in atten- 
dance. 

The number of Catholic hospitals during 
this period has increased from 541 to 682 
in the U. S., and in Canada from 90 to 179, 
according to Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S.]., president of the association. Last year 
Catholic hospitals cared for more than 2,- 
500,000 patients, of which one-sixth received 
free care. In Catholic hospitals in the U. S., 
one-half the patients are pay patients, one- 
third are part pay, and one-sixth are free 
patients, according to Bishop James A. Grif- 
fin, D.D., Springfield, Ill. 

Plan for War Emergency 

Rev. Schwitalla, in his formal opening ad- 
dress, advised hospitals that they should plan 
now what to do in event of war emergency 
in order to safeguard the health of the civil- 
jan population. Rev. Schwitalla was elected 


president of the group for the 12th consecu- 
tive term this year, and in appreciation for 
his services, he was presented with a $1000 
award for St. Louis university's medical li- 
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brary, and other tokens of esteem, as one of 
the highlights of the convention. A pon- 
tifical blessing for him was read by Msgr. 
Maurice F. Griffin, Cleveland, vice president, 
who announced that the organization desired 
also to reward Father Schwitalla with a trip 
to Europe when conditions permitted. 


Emphasis on Rural Hospitals 

A much-discussed topic was the extension 
of Catholic hospital service in rural areas. 
Where it is impossible to establish such a 
hospital, The Rev. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, 
Mo., suggested that clinics might be ar- 
ranged in connection with rural vacation 
schools and motor missions. The Rev. 
George Daly, of Toronto, urged a similar 
expansion of Canadian rural hospitals. 

The association is “eager to lend the full 
force of its endorsement to the national hos- 
pital construction act, but stated that in its 
present form, there are still provisions with 
which the group finds itself in disagreement. 
Some misgivings are based on an adequate 
interpretation of the principle of coopera- 
tion between public and private agencies, of 
the local and larger units of government, 
and upon safeguarding the legitimate exer- 
cise of private initiative. 

The association also passed a resolution 
endorsing and emphasizing the resolution 
adopted in 1938 recognizing the right of 
the employees to bargain collectively through 


Here's how the new nine- 
story nurses’ home and 
school of nursing (left) 
and the five-story ma- 
ternity pavilion at St. 
Michael's hospital, New- 
ark, N. J., will look when 
completed. 


—Photo, courtesy of the 


Newark News 
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organized unions, but pointed out that in 
case of dispute, the essential difference be- 
tween industrial organizations and hospitals 
as charitable organizations, should be rec- 
ognized by labor arbitrators. 

Some of the other officers beside Father 
Schwitalla re-elected are: Msgr. Griffin as 
first vice-president; Rev. John W. Barrett 
of Chicago, second vice-president; Sister 
Helen Jarrell, R.H., Chicago, secretary; 
Mother M. Irene, S.S.M., of St. Louis, treas- 
urer; M. R. Kniefl of St. Louis, executive 
secretary. 

A highly interesting feature: the com- 
mercial exhibits illustrating modern hospital 
equipment with that used by the early 
French-Catholic hospitals in Canada in the 
17th century. 

—-- fe 


THEY SAY THAT: 


As this is being written, the guns are roar- 
ing outside of Paris. . . . we on this side of 
the Atlantic are planning vacations, relieving 
personnel, repairing buildings, and even 
planning for the expansion of our plants. 
And this is as it should be, for panic at home 
helps no one abroad. 

Let us, however, study our organizations 
quietly and calmly to determine what are the 
essentials of good care. Let us plan for pos- 
sible retrenchments, for economies in main- 
tenance and services against a possible neces- 
sity. It is the unexpected that hurts! Why 
not be ready for quick and drastic change? 
And should no emergency arise, if no de- 
crease in support is necessary, the extra men- 
tal activity has injured no one, except the di- 
rector, and even he may be the stronger for 
the gratuitous exercise. 

—Nellie G. Brown 
Pres., Indiana Hospital Assoc. 


The most dynamic and dominating force 
of a hospital is not the size or location of 
the building or its equipment, regardless 
of how modern it may be. Greatness in 
a hospital is not measured by its size or 
equipment but by the desire in the hearts 
of every employee to render a full meas- 
ure of human sympathetic service to every 
patient regardless of race, creed, or finan- 
cial ability to pay. It is not necessarily the 
service rendered that counts most, but the 
way in which it is rendered. Likewise, it is 
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not so much what we say, but how we say 
it. In the final analysis, it is not what a 
patient pays for and gets that makes him 
an enthusiastic booster for a hospital, but 
what he does not pay for and gets. If we 
forget all others, God help us to be patient 
with the sick and the injured and with their 
loved ones. 
—O. K. Fike, Managing Director 
Grace Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


The out-patient department of the hospital 
places a financial burden upon the endow- 
ment funds of the hospital unless a separate 
endowment is provided. The work done and 
the results accomplished benefit the entire 
community, and as such, the community 
should take part either through official 
agencies, or through quasi-public organiza- 
tions in extending such financial aid. It 
should be the duty of the hospital through 
a trust committee or public relations, to 
acquaint the community with the work that 
is being done in our out-patient clinics. If 
no studied attempt is made along these lines, 
funds will not be made available and the 
hospital will suffer. 

—Dr. A. J. Hockett, Medical Director 
Touro infirmary, New Orleans 


It is wise to remember that you have no 
claim upon the leisure hours of your personnel, 
and you should not expect them to habitually 
work extra time, and upset their plans by hav- 
ing them do so. If, however, it is necessary to 
ask it, compensation should be given as in in- 
dustry — a better plan than forcing the em- 
ployee to regain his time in odd hours at your 
convenience instead of his. 

—Carolyn E. Davis, R. N. 
Former Supt., Bristol’s Kings Mount. Hosp. 


The general public holds some peculiar no- 
tions as to the relationships existing between 
the doctor and the hospital. Charges of ex- 
ploitation are often heard and an accusing 
finger pointed at the hospital or the doctor — 
whichever side of the question is favored. 
Actually, the partnership arrangement between 
the voluntary hospital ana the medical pro- 
fession is a story that every American should 
know — particularly in these days of much 
confused thinking. Full value has been re- 
ceived for the benefits one has conferred upon 
the other; and the patient and the community 
has profited thereby. 

—The Hospital Digest 
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PROSTIGMIN ‘ROCHE’ 


Surgical patients who have been given Prostigmin Methylsulfate prophylactically can 


really enjoy beautiful roses, for Prostigmin favors a smooth postoperative conva- 
lescence. No gas pains, no need for catheterization. None of the usual annoyances 
incident to distention and retention. e “Prostigmin given prophylactically both before 
and after operation is effective in reducing the incidence of postoperative intestinal 
atony and urinary bladder retention.” Marden and Williamson, Surgery, Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, July 1939, 69:61. ¢ No hospital drug room stock is complete without 
Prostigmin in its various dosage forms: for postoperative use, for myasthenia gravis, 
the x-ray and E.E.N.T. departments. Write our Hospital Department for handy 
wall charts to be tacked up in the pharmacy, operating rooms and at nurses’ 


stations. They give a handy summary of Prostigmin dosage in surgical routine. 


HorrMaNN-La Rocue, Inc. « RocHe Park « NutiLey « New JERSEY 
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THE PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Standardization of Hormones 

One of the big problems with which 
physicians are faced in trying to decide which 
competitive hormone product to buy has 
been the fact that each firm has had its own 
unit for standardization. This has made 
it very difficult to evaluate the real potency 
of each package. Realizing that this prob- 
lem should be eliminated, the Health Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations has es- 
tablished two international standards for 
gonadotropic hormones. One applies to the 
chorionic gonadotropins, and the other ap- 
plies to the equine gonadotropic hormones. 

Cutter’s gonadotropic hormone, Gonadin, 
is now distributed in packages containing a 
total of 1500 International units or 3 x 1 c.c. 
vials containing 500 International units each. 
The International standard is merely a large 
mass of equine gonadotropic hormone which 
has been standardized by 15 or 20 research 
workers all over the world, and the committee 
has decided that a certain definite weight 
of this material equals one International unit. 

In comparing the Cole-Saunders unit to 
the International unit, it has been shown 
that one Cole-Saunders unit is equivalent to 
two International units. Therefore, the new 
package of Gonadin contains 1500 Inter- 
national units or 750 Cole-Saunders units, 
so that besides changing the unit, the potency 
of the package has been increased. 

ee 


Treatment of Pneumonia 

To round out their line of products for 
the treatment of pneumonia, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York, have added Sulfapyridine 
Sodium Monohydrate. The Squibb list now 
includes anti-pneumococcic sera (rabbit and 
horse), Sulfapyridine capsules and tablets, 
and the new Sulfapyridine Sodium Mono- 
hydrate. 

Sulfapyridine Sodium Monohydrate (so- 
dium 2-sulfanilyl aminopyridine monohy- 
drate) is a soluble salt of sulfapyridine, dis- 
solving in water at room temperature to 
the extent of 54 grams per 100 cc. It is 
intended exclusively for intravenous injec- 
tion, in emergencies only, in patients who 
are severely ill with pneumococcal infections. 

It should be used only in hospitals and 
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only under the constant supervision of a 
physician. Under such circumstances and in 
such patients it has been reported to be 
“valuable, since it has led to the immediate 
establishment of adequate blood levels of the 
therapeutic agent.” It should not be used 
as a routine measure or continued through- 
out the illness, but should be followed by 
oral sulfapyridine. 

The standard initial dose is 3.8 grams for 
adult patients. This is on the basis of 0.06 
gram of the monohydrate sodium salt per 
kilogram of body weight, and the dose 
should be individually calculated on this 
basis. 

Sulfapyridine Sodium Monohydrate Squibb 
is supplied in crystal form in ampuls con- 
taining 5 grams. 

a 

New Addition to Vitamin Line 

Announcement is made by Frederick 
Stearns & Company of a new vitamin prod- 
uct — Biomines, which contains vitamins 
A, B, G, D, malt extract and a compound 
of iron. Biomines contain halibut liver 
oil, thiamin chloride and riboflavin with 
green iron and ammonium citrates in malt 
extract. It is available in bottles of 12 
fluid ounces. The dosage is one teaspoonful 
three times a day after meals. 

Other Stearns vitamin products of merit 
include: Vitamin C Tablets; Crystalline 
Vitamin B, Tablets; Vitamin B Complex 
Capsules; Vitamin Concentrate Capsules 
(containing vitamins A, B, G, D); A, B, 
G, D with C Capsules; Cod Liver Oil High 
Potency; Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
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Urinary Antiseptic 

In the treatment of urinary tract infections, 
the salts of mandelic acid are rapidly gaining 
prominence. The Upjohn Company announce 
the addition of Calcium Mandelate to their list. 
It is presented in the form of compressed 
tablets, each containing 8.45 grains. 

Calcium Mandelate (Upjohn) is tasteless, 
and less likely to produce gastric discomfort 
than mandelic acid. It is particularly effective 
against such organisms as Streptococcus fae- 
calis, Escherichia coli, and organisms of the 
Proteus, Salmonella and Shigella groups. 
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..Petrolagar 


Vacations mean a change of diet, water, exercise. 
Daily routine is altered and bowel Habit Time inter- 
rupted. This combination of circumstances tends to 
have a constipating effect. 

Instead of quick acting harsh catharsis, the gentle 
softening action of Petrolagar promotes motility and 
encourages a regular, comfortably passed stool. 

Petrolagar is miscible with liquids. It may be 
given orally or in an enema to assist in the restora- 
tion of a regular Habit Time of Bowel Movement. 


Petrolagar . . . liquid petrolatum 65 cc. emulsified 
with 0.4 Gm. agar in a menstruum to make 100 cc. 








Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc. ¢ 8134 McCormick Boulevard + Chicago, Illinois 
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«« CLINICAL NOTES » » 


Each month this department will contain highlights from original sources 
or from current medical literature of special interest to hospital people — 


Superintendents—Interns—Nurses. 


By J. F. Fleming, M.D. 


Routine Examinations Detect 
Pelvic Cancer 

In many cases the only method of discover- 
ing cancerous or precancerous cervical pathol- 
ogy is by means of periodical pelvic examina- 
tions. An experiment conducted at the De- 
partment of Gynecology, Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, reveals that an ap- 
preciable percentage of early cancer and other 
lesions predisposing to cancer can be detected 
long before the symptoms would lead the pa- 
tient to seek the advice of a physician. 

The authors report that since early cases of 
cancer are found in areas of erosion or in- 
flammation, these areas of chronic epithelial 
irritation predispose to the development of 
cancer. They believe that the elimination of 
this type of cervical pathology is a wise and 
necessary procedure, according to the American 
Jul. of Obstetrics & Gynecology, June 1940. 

ef 


Oxygen Relieves Heart Pain 

Although it has been known for many years 
that oxygen is of benefit in the pain of cor- 
onary thrombosis, very little use has been made 
of this treatment until recently. 

Boland, of Los Angeles, recommends a high- 
er percentage of oxygen in relieving the severe 
pain of coronary thrombosis. When used in 
concentration of 80 to 100%, oxygen often 
gives complete relief from pain within a few 
minutes after treatment is instituted. The ap- 
prehension, restlessness and difficult breathing 
are quickly controlled. 

oo 
Orally Effective Scarlet Fever 
Toxin Developed 

At the American Medical Association con- 
vention in New York last month, announce- 
ment was made of a new development in 
scarlet fever prophylaxis. 

Drs. George and Gladys Dick, who in- 
troduced the test which now bears their 
name, reported on the use of enteric coated 
scarlet fever toxin tablets. 

The tablets were administered to 102 pa- 
tients of varying ages, in increasing dosages 
of the toxin. Immunity on retest was 94.7%. 

Not recommending the oral method for 
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routine prophylaxis, the Drs. Dick believe 
that administration of the toxin by this 
route is advisable for patients with hemo- 
philia, severe heart injury, or in institutions 
under quarantine for scarlet fever, when 
speed in immunization is the consideration, 
<saescsilllliais 
Ultraviolet Irradiation of 
Pediatric Ward 


As a means of reducing the incidence 
and severity of upper respiratory infections, 
the effect of ultraviolet sterilization of air 
in a ward was studied by Barenberg, Greend 
and Greenspan, of New York. (American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, June, 1940). 

Although they draw no absolute cgnclt- 
sions from their study, they report that 2 
definite decrease in both incidence and seter- 
ity of infections of the upper respiratory 
tract was noted among the children who 
were kept in the irradiated ward, as com- 
pared with those who were cared for in a con- 
trol ward. 

In this study, the ward was irradiated 
on alternate half hours during the day, 
and the authors suggest the possibility of 
further reduction in the incidence and se- 
verity by continuous irradiation. 
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Insulin for Stomach Dilatation 

Mallory, of George Washington University 
school of medicine, has found that insulin, by 
improving the tone of the gastric musculature, 
is effective in chronic dilatation of the stomach 
when due to inefficiency of the muscle rather 
than obstruction. 

Apparently the hormone increases peristalsis, 
and it has been recommended as an aid in re- 
lieving postoperative intestinal stasis. 


Diphtheria Toxoid Used in Leprosy 
Reports from China, where leprosy is a con- 
dition of frequent occurrence, indicate that 
diphtheric antitoxin and toxoid are of thera- 
peutic value in this resistant condition. 
Observations were first made on animals, 
and the results were so favorable that treatment 
of human cases was tried. Many cases im- 
proved within as short a period as two weeks. 
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Rapid drops in blood pressure in the course of sur- 
gery, hemorrhage or prolonged anesthesia, or following trauma, can 
be met promptly by subcutaneous administration of: 

prompuy “7 


One Per Cent Sterile Solution of 


NEO-SYNEPHRIN HYDROCHLORIDE 


(laevo- alpha-hydroxy - beta- methy!- amino-3- hydroxy ethylbenzene hydrochloride) 


Used prophylactically in conjunction with spinal anesthesia, 
Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride is of value in preventing the acute 
hypotension so frequently encountered in this type of anesthesia. 


Outstanding merits which qualify Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride 
for combating acute low blood pressure are: 


e Rapid effectiveness 

¢ Sustained pressor action 

¢ Slowing of pulse rate is the rule 

e Effective on repeated administration 


¢ Relatively low toxicity 


AvERAGE Dosace: 0.5 cc. administered subcutaneously. Supplied in 






AccrPTeD 


rubber-capped vials containing 15 cc. of a sterile 1% solution. 
Write for literature and bibliography. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONTARIO —s SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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««PERSONALS™™ 


Brandner, Ann—For 13 years assistant 
supt. of the St. Louis (Mo.) Children’s hos- 
pital, has been appointed head of the Texas 
Children’s hospital, Dallas, which was sched- 
uled to open about the first of this month, ac- 
cording to last reports. 

Broughton, Helen—Formerly of the Home 
hospital, Lafayette, Ind., is new supt. of 
Clay County hospital, Brazil, Ind. (See 
Morris). 

Ditty, Dorothy—Is the new supt. of Jasper 
County hospital, Rensselaer, Ind. (See 
Jakes). 

Fellows, Dr. Ralph M.—Resigned as supt. 
of the state hospital at Osawatomie, Kans., 
to accept a position,in the Milwaukee County 
hospital for mental diseases, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 

Fike, Oliver K—Named administrator of 
Doctors’ hospital, Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Vadakin, resigned. 

Jakes, Lucile—Resigned as supt. of Jasper 
County hospital, Rensselaer, Ind. (See 
Ditty). 

Lower, Mrs. Edith—Resigned as acting 
supt. of La Grange (Ind.) County hospital. 
(See Tressler). 

Marshall, B. C.—Has been named supt. 
of Hinsdale (Ill.) sanitarium and hospital, 
succeeding Dr. W. W. Frank, who resigned 
on Jan. 1. 

Morris, Ruth—Resigned as supt. of Clay 
Co. hospital, Brazil, Ind. (See Broughton). 

Notson, Rev. G. T.—Former supt. of 
Methodist hospital, Sioux City, Ia., has as- 
sumed superintendency of Chamberlain (S. 
D.) hospital. 

Page, Clarence—Resigned as supt. of the 
Allen County infirmary, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Pollard, Dr. D. W.—Acting supt. of Gen- 
eral hospital, Minneapolis, Ind., since Jan- 
uary, 1939, elected permanent supt. 

Saunders, Mrs. Helen D.—Now in active 
charge as supt. of San Fernando (Calif.) 
hospital. 

Schroeder, Mrs. Gerhard H.—Formerly 
Miss Sophie Yoerg, resigned as supt. of 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Children’s hospital, fol- 
lowing her marriage. (See Vaupel). 

Smith, Harry C.—For four years executive 
secretary of the Oklahoma County medical 
association, became supt. of Wesley hospital, 
Oklahoma City, June 1. 
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Tressler, Mrs. Nellie—Began her duties 
as acting supt. of the La Grange (Ind.) 
County hospital on June 12. (See Lower). 

Vaupel, Alma—Director for the past two 
and a half years of the outpatient depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Children’s 
hospital, has been appointed supt. (See 
Schroeder). 

Wendt, Rev. Paul—Supt. of Evangelical 
Deaconess hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., since 
1931, has tendered his resignation, to return 
to the ministry. 

Winklepleck, Dr. A. M.—Assistant to the 
supt. of the Indiana State sanatorium at 
Rockville, has been appointed supt. of Smith 
Esteb Tuberculosis hospital, Richmond, Ind. 

Deaths 

Bailey, Elmo Maurice—-Business manager 
of Colusa (Cal.) Memorial hospital, drowned 
May 25 when his auto plunged into a canal. 
Aged 32. 

Collins, Dr. George L.—Former medical 
director of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
died June 17, in Emergency hospital, New 
York. Aged 66. 

Seekman, Harry W.—Supt. of the Eliis 
Fischel State Cancer hospital, Columbia, Mo., 
died June 19 at Barnes hospital, St. Louis, 
where he had been a patient since May 9. 
Aged 46. 

Waterworth, Dr. Samuel James—Surgeon 
who organized Clearfield (Pa.) hospital 40 
years ago, and who became known as a 
cancer specialist, died of a heart ailment, 
June 6. Aged 66. 


NEWS NOTES 


Openings 

Washington, D. C—The Veterans Admin- 
istration facility was formally dedicated May 
12. Assistant Secretary of War Louis John- 
son was scheduled to deliver the principal 
address. 

Corning, N. Y.—Corning hospital has 
opened a tumor clinic, with Dr. Rudolph J. 
Shafer, director of county laboratories, as 
chief. 

Patchogue, N. Y.—Completely renovated, 
the three-story building formerly known as 
the Community hospital, will be opened as 
the ‘Patchogue General.’’ The new 25-bed 
institution will be operated by Mrs. Georgina 
Burkhardt, R. N. 

Decatur, Tex.-—-Formal opening of the new 
Decatur clinic-hospital will be held May 12. 
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aintaining A COMPLETE LINE 


A RESPONSIBILITY 


Concentrating in the field of Parenteral Solutions 
from its first pioneering days, Baxter has made 
available a range of dextrose and saline solutions 
which includes types, percentages, and sizes to meet 
every recognized professional requirement. 

As new needs are indicated, Baxter promptly 
meets them with solutions of that chemical and 
commercial perfection to which its complete facil- 
ities have always been devoted. 

To hospitals seeking greater efficiency, Baxter 
offers this wide range of Parenteral Solutions, 
beyond question as to quality, and available 
everywhere in a thoroughly satisfactory container 
—the exclusive VACOLITER with its positive 


index of vacuum. 


OF LEADERSHIP 


Intimately related to Intravenous Infusion is 
Blood Transfusion, that new phase of Parenteral 
Therapy in which so many great advances are 
now being witnessed. 


In this field, Baxter pioneered with the original 
Baxter Blood Transfusion Set ; and has continued to 
pioneer by developing the present widely accepted 
blood transfusion technique, utilizing the Baxter 


TRANSFUSO-VAC. 
With the Baxter TRANSFUSO-VAC and clot- 


proof Filterdrip, one operator can perform the en- 
tire sequence—Drawing, Citrating, Transporting, 
Storing, Filtering and Infusing—with continuous 
aseptie technique. Professional bulletins on request. 


PRODUCTS OF 


ONE OF A SERIES ON THE 
PROGRESS OF INTRA- 
VENOUS INFUSION AND 
BLOOD TRANSFUSION. 


BAXTER LABORATORIES 


Glenview, Ill.; College Point, N. Y.; Glendale, Cal. 
Toronto, Canada; London, England ane Cnenry 
Produced and distributed on the Pacific Coast by Don Baxter, Inc. ‘Glendale, Cal. 


*244% b Sodio. Cirete 
in siological Solu- 

? Sodium Chloride 
in the Baxter TRANS- 
FUSO-VAC Container. 





Distributed East of the Rockies by 
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NEW YORK 
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The $12,000 building is constructed of hol- 
low tile and brick, with a fireproof roof and 
steel sashes. It has 23 rooms, including oper- 
ating room, nursery, x-ray room, diet kitch- 
en, reception room, offices and consultation 
rooms. The building is air-conditioned and 
insulated. ; 

Lancaster, S. C—The new $35,000 Marion 
Sims Memorial hospital was dedicated Jyne 
8. A large contributor to the cost of the in- 
stitution was the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York. 

South Charleston, W. Va—Dr. R. H. 
Dunn, surgeon and for 25 years owner and 
operator of the Dunn hospital, on May 12 
celebrated the opening of his new $125,000 
institution. 

Construction 

Atmore, Ala—Work on an addition to At- 
more General hospital at a cost of about 
$5,000 was reported as getting underway in 
May. Increased facilities are needed because 
of a 65% gain in patients this year. 

Mobile, Ala—Contract for construction of 
the new school of nursing for Providence in- 
firmary was awarded in May. The home will 
be a three-story brick structure, with facilities 
to include 40 double bedrooms, an auditori- 
um and stage, and demonstration and class- 
room facilities. 

Riverside, Cal—Contracts for added con- 
struction and alterations to the March Field 
hospital totaling $114,000 were awarded in 
May by the war department. Additions will 
be built to both wings of the hospital to pro- 
vide an additional 50 beds. 

Elmhurst, Ill—Final plans for the $40,- 
000 — $50,000 addition to Elmhurst Com- 
munity hospital were recently completed. 

Beverly, Mass.—Contract for construction 
of the long-awaited additions to Beverly hos- 
pital was awarded on June 3 to the lowest 
bidder. Cost of construction will be about 
$469,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Excavation work on 
the new six-story west wing of Northwestern 
hospital was started May 21. The wing, to be 
completed this fall, is the major part of a 
$638,200 modernization program which will 
increase capacity of the hospital from 165 to 
248 beds, with an emergency capacity of 301. 

Rochester, Minn.—The cornerstone was 
recently laid for a $1,500,000 addition to St. 
Mary's hospital which makes it the largest 
privately owned hospital between Rochester 
and the Pacific Coast. The institution will have 
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more than 900 beds when the addition is 
completed. 

Grenada, Miss.—Work started in May on 
an addition to the Grenada hospital. 

North Field, N. J.—Ground was broken 
several weeks ago for the new Atlantic 
County hospital for tuberculous diseases, 
which is to be ready for use by January 1, 
1941. The new institution will be a two- 
story and basement building of fireproof, re- 
inforced concrete. The old building will 
probably be used to house employees, accord- 
ing to present plans. 

New York, N. Y.—Lebanom hospital asso- 
ciation has filed plans for its new 11-story 
building, which will cost $1,500,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Plans for erection of an 
addition to Syracuse Memorial hospital, mod- 
ernization of the present building and con- 
struction of a nurses’ home are now being 
made by the executive board. The proposed 
addition would provide 60 beds, and the 
nurses’ home accommodate 75. 

White Plains, N. Y.—Work on a new 
building, which will provide supplementary 
space for the treatment of women patients at 
New York hospital, Westchester division, is 
to begin soon. 

Winston-Salem, N.C —Contract was 
awarded the last of May on construction of 
an addition to Kate Bitting Reynolds Memo- 
rial hospital. 

Berea, O.—Bids on construction of a $20,- 
000 addition to Community hospital were re- 
ceived June 12. The building itself is ex- 
pected to cost about $20,000, while the equip- 
ment will run an additional $30,000. 

Cincinnati, O.—A contract for enlarging 
the diet kitchen in General hospital and con- 
structing new offices in the service building 
was awarded recently. 

Lima, O.—Enlargement of the Lima State 
hospital for the criminal insane is dependent 
on a decision of the Ohio supreme court con- 
cerning legality of a recently created state 
building authority. 

Braddock, Pa.—Braddock General hospital 
is to have a $50,000 addition, containing 
rooms for patients and staff, a nursery and 
offices. 

Scranton, Pa.—Construction of a veterans’ 
facility just outside of Philadelphia is to be- 
gin shortly. The proposed institution will 
have two buildings, a 400-bed hospital and a 
787-bed structure for domiciliary needs. 

Spartanburg, S. C—Construction of three 
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RABELLON: 


So 


N EXTENSIVE clinical use in the 
treatment of Parkinson’s disease 
and paralysis agitans, the administra- 
tion of ‘Rabellon’ compound of bella- 
donna alkaloids has in many cases pro- 
duced prompt improvement in the 
general spirits, muscle rigidity, speech 
defects and sialorrhea. Relief of the 
distressing dysphagia, muscle pain, 
cogwheel rigidity, tremor, atoxic gait 
also occurs. 
‘Rabellon’ Tablets contain the three 
most effective alkaloids of the bella- 
donna root which because of their 








synergistic effect increase the thera- 
peutic activity of the compound over 
any one of its components. While thera- 
peutically effective in the relief of 
symptoms, undesirable side-reactions 
such as excessive dryness of the mouth, 
disorientation and constipation are re- 
duced to a minimum. 

‘Rabellon’ Tablets are stable and 
contain 0.5 mg. of total alkaloids in 
each tablet. Supplied in bottles of 100 
and 1000 tablets, quarter-sected for the 
administration of small doses in begin- 
ning treatment. 


“FOR THE CONSERVATION OF LIFE” 


PHILADELPHIA 
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additional units to the Spartanburg General 
hospital will begin this fall. The project will 
be financed from proceeds of a $125,000 
county bond issue, already sold, with plans 
to supplement these proceeds with funds 
from outside sources. 

Knoxville, Tenn —A new $100,000 five- 
story addition to St. Mary's Memorial hospi- 
tal, under construction since last October, is 
to be completed shortly. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Request for a $55,- 
000 WPA appropriation for beautification 
and improvement of grounds at the Veterans 
Administration facility has been tentatively 
approved. 

Pittsburg, Tex.—Contract has been let for 
erection of a new $25,000 hospital. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—A modernization pro- 
gram will commemorate the golden jubilee 
at St. Nicholas hospital. Plans include a new 
building and extensive remodeling in exist- 


ing buildings. 


Miscellaneous 

Chicago, Ill—The Woman's board of 
Presbyterian hospital on June 3 gave a party 
for Supt. Asa S. Bacon, who completed 40 
years of service on June 1. Two other staff 
veterans honored at a reunion banquet given 
by the staff for Mr. Bacon were William 
Gray, pharmacist for nearly 35 years, and 
Herman Hensel, assistant supt. for 28 years. 

Chicago, Ill—Two of the founders of 
Ravenswood hospital, Dr. G. N. Bussey and 
Dr. George de Tarnowsky, were honored 
May 8 at a party celebrating the thirty-third 
anniversary of the institutions. Both are 
still staff members. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Presidential approval has 
been given a $9,611 WPA project to employ 
maids, kitchen help and other non-medical 
assistance at Saginaw County hospital. 

Virginia, Minn.—An increase of about 
12% in the patient load for 1939-40, as com- 
pared with that of 1938-39, is shown in sta- 
tistics released by the hospital commission in 
its annual report on the new municipal hos- 
pital. 

Akron, O.—Four Akron hospitals, in a 
surprise move June 1, tacked a $23,000 an- 
nual increase onto the city’s bill for indigent 
patients. 

Cincinnati, O.—Free service involving a 
cost of $53,784.08 was given last year to 
charity and part-pay patients at Deaconess 
hospital. 

Cleveland, O.—The Mount Fair Hospital 
Co. on May 21 sold its 23-acre grounds and 
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30-room house to Miss Anna Peterson, oper- 
ator of the Anna Patterson Inc. sanatorium. 
The Mount Fair hospital, owned by Grace 
Young and Eva Belle Petro, was sold for 
$50,000. It was equipped for handling pri- 
vate and county patients, alcoholics and in- 
sane, and sold for about $50,000. There are 
facilities for about 100 patients in the house 
and adjacent dormitory. 

Tulsa, Okla—Tulsa*tounty commissioners 
voted May 20, two to one, to authorize an 
appeal by the county from the decision of 
District Judge Prentiss E. Howe, slashing 
taxes of Morningside hospital over a period 
of 12 years from $125,000 to $62,500. 

Dallas, Tex.—Operation of Parkland hos- 
pital for a. month after June 1, when the 
county’s funds for the system will be ex- 
hausted, seemed assured some weeks ago 
after a conference between County Judge Ben 
Fly and City Manager James Aston. The 
county is expected to agree to furnish $35,- 
000 out of its permanent improvement fund 
to repair parts of Parkland hospital and the 
plumbing of the City-County convalescent 
home. In turn, the city will pay for opera- 
tion costs for the hospital for July, amount- 
ing to about $18,000. 

Madison, Wis.—Madison General, Meth- 
odist and St. Mary’s hospitals have joined the 
Associated Hospital Service of Milwaukee. 
The plan now covers 12,000 persons. 

Gifts and Bequests 

Chicago, Ill—Presbyterian and Children’s 
Memorial hospitals have received $50,000 
each according to the will of the late James 
Simpson, presented for the endowment of 
memorial wards. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ia—A gift by an anonymous 
donor of $8,000 will assist in making possible 
construction of a larger infirmary at the 
county home than was previously planned. 
Under the new provisions, the county will 
be required to equal the amount of the gift, 
and the remainder of the cost of the building 
would be paid out of NYA funds. Total cost 
of the structure as tentatively planned would 
be about $44,000. 

Bar Harbor, Maine—-Mount Desert Island 
hospital is a residuary legatee in the estate of 
Lucy A. Kutz, formally valued at more than 
$10,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Grand Rapids 
Foundation has made a gift of $1,000 to the 
United Hospitals maintenance fund, the gift 
representing income from the George and 
Mary Metz charitable fund. 
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INTRAVENOUS SOLUTIONS 


Made be 


Intravenous solutions in special 
Abbott bulk containers are made 
to conform to the same exacting 
standards as Abbott Ampoules. In 
fact, Abbott’s long experience in 
ampoule production has dictated 
the prodecure, controls and steril- 
ity tests used in manufacturing 
Intravenous Solutions in Bulk 
Containers. e Every worthwhile 
safeguard to purity and sterility is 
employed in their manufacture. 
All solutions are made from chem- 
ically tested water, immediately 
after distillation and filtration. 
Bacterial counts are made of the 
crude dextrose used in the solu- 
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COUNCIL ACCEPTED 


in 1000-ce. and 500-ce. 
containers 
Physiological Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Physiological 
Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 10% in Physiological 
Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S. P..5% in Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 10% in Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Ringer’s Solution 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 10% in Ringer's Solution 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Lactate-Ringer’s 


Dextrose, U.S. P. 25% in Physiological 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 20% in~Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 212% in Physiologica! 


Solution 


Sodium Chloride Solution 


Sodium Chloride Solution 











ev g 


tions, of the water before use, im- 
mediately after the solution is 
made, and again after the con- 
tainers are filled but before auto- 
claving. e After removal from the 
autoclave, at least six representa- 
tive samples are taken from each 
sterilization load of 500 con- 
tainers for final sterility tests. An- 
other sample is tested on rabbits 
to establish freedom from pyro- 
genic effect. Failure of any con- 
tainer to pass these rigid tests 
means immediate rejection of the 
entire lot. e Each container is 
next individually inspected for 
color, clarity and freedom from 


IN BULK CONTAINERS 


Vandards 


foreign particles. As in the manu- 
facture of ampoules, the solutions 
are made, filled and sterilized as 
rapidly as possible to reduce pos- 
sibility of contamination to the 
minimum. @ Complete literature: 
is available describing the tech- 
nique for assembling ane -sin¥ 
Abbott solutions and equipment. 
It will be sent on request. ABBoTT 
LasoratoniEs, North Chicago, Ill . 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.—Methodist hospital was 
remembered by the will of the late Sara E. 
Spence with a $2,500 bequest. 

New York, N. Y.—The recently filed will 
of the late Albert Blum contains a bequest of 
$50,000 to the French hospital. 

New York, N. Y.—Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases will receive $10,000 by the will of the 
late Miss Ida Meyer. 

New York, N. Y.—House of St. Giles the 
Crippled was among New York institutions 
receiving a bequest of $25,000 under terms 
of the will of Lucy A. Kutz. 

New York, N. Y.—Recent donations and 
legacies to St. Luke’s include $10,000 from an 
anonymous friend for an endowment fund 
for special nursing; $2,000 from various 
friends to remodel the orthopedic ward; 
$2,000 from an anonymous donor for the 
ear, nose, and throat department; $7,500 
from the estate of Andrew Purdy to endow 
a ward bed; the same amount from the Lou- 
ise Baier estate for a like purpose; $9,000 
from the Henrietta T. Jones estate to endow 
care of sick nurses; $6,614.60 for genetal 
purposes from various churches and friends; 
$2,000 for dental clinic equipment from one 
of the board of managers; $718.68 for 
Christmas from various donors; $902.03 
from seven friends for various purposes; 
$263.53 for orthopedic work, from Infantile 
Paralysis foundation. - 

Dayton, O.—Good Samaritan hospital was 
named beneficiary of the estate of Mary 
Clingman, having an estimated value of 
$3,450. 

Community Helps 

Evanston, Ill_—Benefit garden and card 
parties for Grove house for convalescents 
were held in six Lake Forest estates, June 27. 

South Bend, Ind.—Net profits from the 
annual benefit card party sporisored May 2 
by St. Joseph hospital auxiliary were $253.50. 
This was the largest amount ever derived 
from an auxiliary card party. Proceeds will 
be used for curtains to separate the beds in 
the ward rooms. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Citizeris have contributed 
generously to the new library at State hos- 
pital, No. 2. More than 800 books have been 
added in the past six months, and more than 
2,000 volumes have béen cleaned and shel- 
lacked, the work madeé possible by the WPA. 

Great Neck, N. Y-~—Gardens on the estate 
of Mrs. Roswell Eldridge were opened June 
18, for a garden party to raise funds for Up- 
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lands, the Cumberland Mountain hospital 
and health center at Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Up- 
lands was founded and is directed~by Dr. 
May Crabath Wharton. It has been serving 
an isolated and impoverished region for 20 


ears. 
y Drives 


Greenwich, Conn.—A campaign got under- 
way in May to raise $1,500,000 for a new 
Greenwich hospital building. The sum of 
$500,000 has been pledged by Mrs. Henry 
Bagley. 

Carbondale, I1|—Committee members, 
working to raise $40,000 for the reconstruc- 
tion of Holden hospital, were most enthu- 
siastic when $18,000 was donated on the first 
day of their campaign. 

Washington, Kan.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce has started a campaign for a commun- 
ity hospital, appointing a special committee 
to push the proposal. 

Webster, Mass.—A campaign for $25,000 
for Webster District hospital opened the first 
week in June, to extend six weeks. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Blodgett, St. Mary’s 
and Butterworth hospitals recently held a 
drive for $37,500 for free setvices for the in- 
stitution. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—As the community 
hospital drive for $55,000 ended its third 
week, some weeks ago, officials reported that 
about $30,000 of the required amount had 
been received. 

a en 
New Mental Hygiene Fund in N. Y. 

In New York, a substantial gain was made 
in the field of mental hygiene, in authorizing 
establishment of a fund for boarding care 
drawn from appropriations for all state men- 
tal hygiene institutions. This, it is hoped, 
will be helpful in relieving overcrowding. A 
salary was also provided for an assistant com- 
missioner. At present the state department 
of mental hygiene — which spends $37,000,- 
000 a year — is headed by a commissioner 
without either deputy or assistant. 

aa fe 


Useful Brochure on Surgical Catgut 

A brochure designed to aid the surgeon in 
the clinical evaluation and best use of surgi- 
cal catgut has been prepared by the Curity 
Suture research laboratories of the Lewis 
Manufacturing Co. 

The discussion covers certain chemical and 
physiological aspects, with particular ernpha- 
sis on factors affecting absorption rates and 
surgical reliability. 
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Know the facts ¢: 


infinitely longer... 


waterproof and gastight. 


voluntary patient abuse. 


HORCO 
(SO WATERMARKED TO 
PROTECT AGAINST 
SUBSTITUTION) 


Sole Distributor: 


Ask your déaler tor prices on yardage 
in ivory, greeh or maroon color. 


MANN SALES COMPANY 


bout HORCO HOSPITAL FABRICS 


Two of many reasons why they resist wear 


The rubber coatings are “spreader” fed under pressure. Six applications 
are evenly applied to each side. This distinctive HORCO method insures the 
laying of the base fabri¢ nap the instant the ptimary coating is applied. 
Nap which protrudes is known to act as tiny conducting wicks for liquids 
and gases which hasten deterioration. Horco Sheetings are absolutely 





The relatively greater ténsile strengths of Horco Hospital Fabrics enable 
them to better withstand the wear and tear of 
service and cleansing routine, as well as in- 










SEND FOR SWATCH | 







CATALOG TODAY 









Mamaroneck, New York 
PRODUCT GF HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 











—__——_ 
Mercurechrome® OR MULA 
later ean 


Ege oa Gm. mai 
Aecaione, 4) 





Bm 'YWSON, WESTCOTT & ee | 


CALTIMORE, MD. 





Cffec tive wn re 


effectiveness of 
= Solution of 
Mercurochrome as a pre- 
operative skin disinfectant 
has been demonstrated by 
extensive clinical use for 
many years. It has the ad- 
vantages that application 
does not cause irritation, 
it dries quickly, the color 
indicates the extent to 
which it has been applied, 
stock solutions do not 
deteriorate. 


Surgical Solution of 
Mercurochrome* is eco- 


nomical because it may be 
prepared in the dispensary in 
stock quantities at low cost. 
It is also available in bottles 
and in bulk packages for 
hospital use. 


Literature and formula will 
be sent on request. 


Merewrochrome 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) H.W. & D. 


Every H. W. & D. product is in- gX@es 
vestigated and proved chemi- Es 
cally, pharmacologically, and 
a in our laborato- 

ries before marketing. 


* Mercurochrome 2% in alcohol-acetone-aqueous solution. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Orchids: To Scottish Rite Masons 

Half of the hospitals of the United States 
are occupied by the mentally afflicted, but it 
has remained for a fraternal organization to 
launch the first comprehensive organized at- 
tack against a menace which has not yet re- 
ceived adequate scientific study, points out the 
New York Times. 

The number of dementia praecox cases alone 
totals more than all the sufferers from cancer, 
syphilis, infantile paralysis, malaria and yellow 
fever — the five diseases which the Federal 
Public Health officers concern themselves about 
the most. 

The Scottish Rite Masons for the past five 
years have donated up to $50,000 annually to 
the National Committee For Mental Hygiene, 
and “thus made it possible for a committee of 
scientists to undertake research with an in- 
tensity and on a scale which, to date, is un- 
precedented.”’ 

- -—4f-— 
A Literary Venture In Medical History 

A new monthly magazine which has 
carved a unique niche for itself in reader 
interest is the new Ciba Symposia, which put 
in its initial appearance in April. Devoted 
exclusively to medical history, with a pro- 
fusion of illustrations from medical archives 
— physicians, interns, students and just plain 
“browzers” are finding it a fascinating source 
of pleasure and information. Published by 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


(+t 


Pageant Portrays Hospital History 

An interesting survey of hospital history 
is furnished by the pageant ‘The Flame 
Burns Bright,” written by Patsy Neilan Mills 
and published by Physicians’ Record Co. 
The ten pantomime scenes are easily adap- 
table to the amateur group, there are no 
parts to be memorized, and opportunity 
is given for presenting facts about the in- 
dividual institution. Published in a sub- 
stantially bound booklet. 

— -—h 
Enforcement Postponed on Surgical 
Gut Standards 

Pharmacopoeial standards for surgical gut, 
which were to become official on July 1, will 
not be enforced until January 1, 1941, accord- 
ing to recent announcement by the U.S. P. 
XII committee. 

Postponement is made because of the dis- 
covery that considerable stocks which con- 
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form to the new standards in diameter, ten- 
sile strength and sterility, but not labelled in 
accordance with new requirements, are still 
in the hands of dealers. Since this surgical 
gut can be used with entire safety, it has 
been deemed unwise and unnecessary to ren- 
der stocks unsaleable causing a large loss. 
os 

New American Catalog a Valuable Reference 

The new American catalog just released by 
the American Hospital Supply Corporation 
is being received by hospital authorities as 
one of the most valuable reference books of 
the year. 

It is beautifully printed in ten different 
colors, and indexed and arranged for instant 
reference to any of its 8,000 items. 

eo 
Jill's Teeth Wear Out 

Physicians of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’ have made a survey, and decided that girls 
wear out their teeth sooner than boys — or are 
feminine teeth made of weaker stuff? Any- 
how, it seems somewhat surprising, since by 
tradition girls are supposed to be more zealous 
with the toothbrush, and more careful as to 
their diets, says the Philadelphia Enquirer. 

a fe 
Arthur J. Cole Dead 

The death of Arthur J. Cole, vice-president 
of Toastmaster Products Division of the Mc- 
Graw Electric Co., occurred on June 10. 





@ Opportunities ® 











MANY INSTITUTIONS are using WHEAT GEM (pure 
wheat germ) containing 5700 International Units B, and 
1425 Sherman Units Vitamin G. Analysis performed by 
Columbia University. Write WHEAT GEM COM 
PANY, Box 871, Rochester, New York. 


PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold — 
Locations for doctors and dentists, Write me your 
wants. F. V. Kniest, 1537 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


M. Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


NURSE EXECUTIVES—(a) Director of nurses; compara- 
tively new hospital of approximately 500 beds; 200 stu- 
dents; West. (b) Director of nurses; large municipal 
tuberculosis hospital undergoing re-organization. No. 
HT-70. 

ASSISTANT—Assistant director of nurses; duties include 
responsibility for educational program, university hospi- 
tal; appointment carries rank of associate professor; 
experience in university school of nursing desirable; 
$175, complete maintenance. No. HT-71. 
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ANESTHETISTS—(a) Three well-qualified anesthetists to 
replace anesthetists who are marrying; duties not too 
arduous; cooperative, pleasant staff; fairly large hospital. 
(b) Supervising anesthetist ; large teaching hospital ; 
duties include administration of anesthetics, supervising 
and teaching student anesthetists; attractive location. 
No. HT-72. 


FACULTY APPOINTMENTS—(a) Educational director ; 
one of leading schools in Islands. (b) Nursing arts 
instructor; 200-bed hospital; few hours’ ride from Chi- 
cago area. (c) Science ; duties include those of assistant 
principal of school of nursing; fine New England hos- 
pital. No. HT-73. 


SUPERVISORS—(a) Teaching supervisor for operating 
rooms; training school offering postgraduate course in 
operating room technique; active service averaging 500 
operations monthly. (b) Night; opportunity for ex- 
ercise of administrative talents; hospital beautifully {o- 
cated; pleasant room with private bath. (c) Obstetrical; 
several years’ supervising experience required; depart- 
ment of 50 beds in recently opened building; 300-bed 
hospital. (d) Head nurse with postgraduate course 
pediatrics and orthopedics for new 20-bed unit; uni- 
versity hospital. (e) Private department; vicinity metro- 
politan New York; $90, maintenance. "No. HT-74. 


GENERAL DUTY NURSES—(a) Small, beautifully lo- 
cated hospital limited to care of medical, surgical and 


obstetrical cases; $110, meals, laundry; California. 
(b) Several for large New England —s $70-$75, 
maintenance; year round appointment. No. HT-75. 


TECHNICIANS—(a) X-ray and laboratory Sd ii 
municipally owned hospital averaging 75 patients; south- 
west. (b) Two technicians qualified in both x-ray and 
laboratory work; one should have majored in x- ray, the 
other in laboratory work; medium-sized hospital; vicin- 
ity District of Columbia. (c) Physiotherapist qualified 
- ~, al fairly large hospital; university town. 

o 


DIETITIANS—(a) Administrative dietitian; 
ing hospital; immediately. (b) Therapeutic dietitian; 
teaching hospital. (c) Assistant dietitian; fairly large 
hospital; immediately. No. HT-77. 


large teach- 








AND 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


Our Time Is Your Time! 


Following up the theme of a 
certain radio celebrity, Aznoe’s 
emphasizes the fact that your 
time may be made more profit- 
able and enjoyable through the 
facilities of Aznoe’s Service. 


Ss 


That is why so many competent 

people whose positions do not 

afford sufficient opportunity for 

advancement come to Aznoe’s. 

fs Employers, too, seeking com- 
cs) petent help, call on Aznoe’s for 
people who measure up to re- 
quirements. Truly, our time is 


your time, and there is no time 
like now to take advantage of 
Rae's Aznoe’s service. 
laces: Make real progress by 
HOSPITAL sending for an Aznoe’s 


application form and full 
particulars, today. 


ADMINISTRATORS 
ACCREDITED 
at a 
PHYSICIANS 

LABORAT' 


oa 
aaee SICAL 


‘APISTS 
OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS 
MEDICAL 
SECRETARIES 
HISTORIANS 
CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
AND PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 






Established 
1896 


30 N. Mich. Ave., Suite 830-838, Chicago, Ill. 











HOTEL 


BARLU M™ 
Now one of the 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
21 FLOORS OF 
OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EACH WITH 
COMBINATION 
TUB & SHOWER 





DAILY 
SINGLE 


DETROIT 


FROM $ 
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In Dermatological 
Conditions 


such as Acne, Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Abrasions, and other inflammations 
of the skin, the attention of the 
physician is called to the use of 


It is osmotic, non-irritating, bacterio- 
static, anti-pruritic and repair-pro- 
moting. 
Sample on request 
THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 
163 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
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HOW to do it-- 


WHERE to get it-- 


and WHY 




















Without cost to you any of the literature listed below will be forwarded 
promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number, and address this magazine, 43 East Chio Street, 


Room 1016, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 161—Toast Treats for the Hospital Diet. 15 
pages of recipes and suggestions for making diet 
trays attractive and appetizing. Suggested menus 
and recipes. 





No. 76—Allergy Products. Booklet cotaining reci- 
pes for use in wheat-free, egg-free and milk-free 
allergy diets; suggested menus, also list of foods to 
use or avoid in special diets, available to hospitals 
upon request. 





No. 129—Hospital Accounting Procedure. 116 
pages illustrating and describing a complete sys- 
tem of hospital accounting forms adaptable to the 
requirements of hospitals of all sizes and types or 
organizations, and conforming to the uniform 
classification of accounts recommended by the 
American Hospital Association. 





No. 41—Kitchen Machines. Send for 43-page 
beautifully illustrated catalog, giving full details 
and descriptions of every type of food preparing 
equipment, including potato peelers, food cutters, 
air whips, dishwashers ard kitchen aids. 





No. 112—Caster and Wheel Manual. 192 pages of 
illustrations and detailed descriptions of every type 
of caster, wheels, glides, desk shoes, etc., sent upon 
request. 





No. 101—A Study of Hyperpyrexia Reaction Fol- 
lowing Intravenous Therapy. Twelve-page reprint 
containing interesting facts and conclusions regard- 
ing the use of intravenous solutions. 





No. 144—Placement Service for the Medical Pro- 
fession. A leaflet describing more than 39 years 
of service placing nurses, physicians, technicians, 
dietitians and dentists. 





No. 167—The Uses of Elastic Adhesive, with a 
brief synopsis of the techniques used in its applica- 
tion. Illustrated booklet lists 46 different uses 
for this latest development in elastic adhesive. 
This bandage combines elasticity (without rubber) 
with a coating of adhesive. The field of use is 
extremely wide — the product one that combines 
minimum skin irritation with maximum efficiency. 
Bandages put up in sealed metal containers, for 
long shelf life. 
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No. 168—Tested Quantity Recipe Service. Quan- 
tity food service recipes for a new sugar-free gela- 
tin dessert sent hospitals upon request. Approved 
by the Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. Can be safely used to vary menus of 
those with a limited carbohydrate tolerance; those 
who want to keep down their calories, and those 
on sugar-restricted diets. Samples also will be sent 
upon inquiry. 
No. 160—Glass Coffee Brewer. 16-page booklet 
illustrates and describes equipment for every hos- 
pital need. Presents modern technique for brew- 
ing wholesome coffee in any desired volume — 
flavor-protected against metal contact, boiling or 
over-steeping. 








No. 145—Automatic Siphon Suction Unit. A de- 
cription and illustration of this apparatus, which 
causes a gentle continuous suction, for the treat- 
ment of pleurisy, empyema, etc. 


No. 24—Use and Testing of Sphygmomanometers. 
This publication contains a description of the char- 
acteristics of blood pressure in the human body, 
description of the methods and instruments used, 
and a resume of results obtained in an investiga- 
tion of the performance of pressure indicators used 
in blood pressure measurements. 





No. 152—The Arabinate Substitute for Blood 
Transfusions. The perfection of an intravenous 
solution of gum acacia and the technic of admin- 
istration in cases of shock and hemorrhage is de- 
tailed in an interesting pamphlet describing the 
development and use of sodium arabinate as a 
substitute for blood transfusions. 

No. 143—Glove Sterilization Suggestions. The 
most recent material compiled for the benefit of 
operating room supervisors on the care and steril- 
ization of surgical gloves. Printed on heavy card 
board suitable for wall hanging. 

No. 141—Surgical Pumps. Twelve pages well il- 
lustrated on the uses of suction in the operating 
room, laboratory and for postoperative drainage. 
It also describes air compressors for use in mixing 
anesthetic vapors, operating air-driven instruments 
and atomizers; for drying glassware, operating in- 
struments and numerous other uses. 
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Northwest Institute of 
Medical Technology, Ine. 


Its Aims and Purposes 


(No. 74 of a series) 


Private schools are the pioneers that blazed 
the trail of knowledge through this country’s 
great educational development. New ideas, 
new methods, better facilities are and will 
always remain the high privilege of the 
private school. In the private or independ- 
ent school such as the Northwest Institute, 
each student is an entity and specialized 
education and training can be given in a 
manner best suited to the individual needs. 


The Institute’s courses in clinical laboratory 
technique are given under constant super- 
vision of highly qualified instructors which 
is undoubtedly the reason why its graduates 
have proven so successful. 


A catalog describing 
these facilities in de- 
tail will be gladly 
mailed upon request. 


3419 East Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











NOW vou can cive 
NEW SAFETY and COMFORT 


TO CRUTCH USER 











UARDIAN} 


CRUTCH-EZE SAFETY SETS 
GIVE PATIENTS NEW SELF CONFIDENCE 


By installing Crutch-Eze Safety Sets on every pair of your crutches 
you will render an extra service to your patients, besides prolonging 
the life of the crutches themselves. 

Guardian Safe-T-Grips gives sure-footed traction, even on ice. Guardian 
Crutch-Eze Cushions are molded from soft Latex sponge with narrow 
sides. They give complete comfort without pinching underarm nerves 
which heretofore has caused ‘‘crutch paralysis.’ 

Install Crutch-Eze Safety Sets on all your crutches. If your Jobber 
does not yet carry them in stock order direct, mentioning Jobber’s 
name, and they will be shipped through him. 


GUARDIAN LATEX PRODUCTS, INC. 
2861 WEST AVENUE 35, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 29 EAST MADISON STREET 








Foods styled to the particular needs 
of Hotels, Restaurants and Institu- 
tions. Patterned to merit public 
favor, and to be served with profit. 


John Sexton & Co.-Chicago-Brooklyn 


SEXTON “rons: 
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AS GOOD IN YOUR HOSPITAL 
AS IN YOUR OFFICE... 


THE CASTLE NO. 1 
SPOTLIGHT, 
designed for the 
doctor’s office, has 
innumerable uses 
in the hospital it-4 
self. For example: 
the delivery room, 
emergency room, §™ 
treatment rooms, ® 
clinics or at the 
patient’s bedside. 
In small hospitals, we : zi 
it even has a place Ee ; eS 
in the operating; ee fe 
room. ‘ ae x A, 

Designed just 
like its big hospi- 
tal brother, it lights a cavity even though your 
head is in the light path. Completely adjustable, 
a hospital light at an office price. Try one, or 
write for catalog. 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 


1266 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


CASTLE tiGeeta 
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@ Genuine 
Wilson Soda Lime is now obtainable 
factcry-packed in convenient glass 
jars holding approximately one 
pound. Six jars packed in a sturdy 
carton, six cartons to a case. It's an 
easy, time-saving package for the 
hospital or office that uses Soda 
Lime in small quantities. 


P.S. Also supplied as always in the 
economical gallon can and five-gallon 
pail. Correct grades and meshes for 
oxygen therapy, basal metabolism ap- 
paratus, and rebreathing anesthesia 
equipment. 

Order It From Your 
Local Supply House 


C Or ABSORBENT 
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Fig. 1. Visualization of normal bil- Fig. 2. Visualization of normal 
iary ducts obtained by injection of duct during operation. i 
fresh cadavers. Common duct is of and appearance of common duct as 
average size, regular in shape, and well as free flow of hippuran into 
permits free flow of dye into the duodenum (common 


duodenum. opened). 


CLEAR X-RAYS 





Fig. 3. Obstruction of common 
duct by stone. GB, Clamp on gall 
bladder. CD, Clamp on cystic duct. 

row points to stones. Common 
duct and hepatic radicles are dilated. 
Small amount of dye entered duo- 
denum. (Stones recovered when 
duct was opened.) (Courtesy of 
Drs. S. A. Robins and L. Herman- 
son; and Surgery, Gynecology & 
Obstetrics.) 


in CHOLANGIOGRAPHY wich HIPPURAN* 


Clinical investigation has disclosed another valuable use for HIPPURAN*. 
This radiopaque medium gives clear-cut roentgenograms of the biliary tract to 
facilitate diagnostic precision. Noteworthy is the efficiency of HIPPURAN* 
for visualization of the bile ducts while the patient is on the operating table with- 
out opening the common duct.1. HIPPURAN* in the recommended doses is 
relatively non-toxic, non-irritant, well tolerated, readily absorbed and rapidly 


excreted. 


HIPPURAN* (sodium  ortho-iodohippurate—C.H.I.- 
CONH.CH:COONa + 2H:0.), contains 38.8% of iodine, 
when calculated to the dried substance. 
crystalline powder . . . 12, 100 and 500 gram bottles. 
solution ...... 25 cc. ampoules, each containing 
12 grams of HIPPURAN* in 
sterilized, aqueous solution. 
Other established uses: in Urography’ and Arthrography’. 
Reprints and literature on request. 


1. Robins and Hermanson, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
62 :648 :1936 
2. Swick, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 56:62 :1933 
3. Keller, Medical Record, Peer 16, 1935 
*T.M. Reg . US. P . Office. Patent No. 2,135,474 





FINE CHEMICALS 


AM irchrodt 


SINCE 1867 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 





Sorvapred , Mfifrle 


@ Scraped raw apple has been a home remedy 


for diarrhea since the days of the American Revo- 
lution, and recent medical publications have em- 
phasized its value. Pectin, the active constituent 
of apple, appears to be even more efficacious than 
the raw fruit and has the advantage of ready 
availability for year-round use. 

“Nipectin’ (Nickel-Pectin Compound, Lilly) 
contains pure fruit pectin combined with a small 
amount of nickel, a compound which is more 


soluble and which has far more bactericidal 


power than plain pectin. ‘Nipectin’ may be ex- 
pected to have a curative effect upon several 
types of diarrhea and dysentery and is particu- 
larly useful in treating the intestinal disorders of 
childhood commonly seen during the warm months 
of the year. 

A one-ounce package of ‘Nipectin’—quantity 
sufficient to treat the average child with “sum- 
mer diarrhea”—is now available. ‘Nipectin’ is 
also supplied in four-ounce packages. 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


Principal Offices and Laboratories 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








